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PREFACE 


This document supersedes and replaces Family Stud- 
les, Intermediate Division, 1973 and Family Studies, 
Senior Division, 1977. It provides the basis on which 
school boards shall review, plan, and implement fam- 
ily studies programs and courses. 


Family Studies, 1987 provides an overview of 
the relationships between the various courses in 
Grades 7 to 12 and outlines the requirements for the 
Ontario Academic Course (oAc). The recommenda- 
tions in this document have been influenced by recent 
research reports, and attempt to take into account 
changes in family structure indicated in the 1981 
Canadian Census and the ministry’s research study 
Parenting Education for the Young: A Literature Sur- 
vey.' The document is also designed to encourage 
learning strategies and programs (for example, co- 
operative education and work experience) that assist 
students in making the transition from school to 
work. 


This document is divided into three parts: 


— Part A provides an overview of the field, speci- 
fies the course requirements that are common 
to all of the curricular areas encompassed by 
family studies, and contains the basic policy 
statements of the document. It is essential that 
all of the information contained in this section 
be thoroughly examined and subsequently 
used in planning the courses outlined in 
Parts B and C. 


— Part B outlines the core and optional content 
and objectives that provide the basis for family 
studies courses in Grades 7 to 12 and offers 
suggestions on methodology and evaluation 
techniques. 


— Part C outlines the content and objectives for 
the Ontario Academic Course in family studies 
and offers suggestions on methodology and 
evaluation techniques. 


1. Pearl Karal, Parenting Education for the Young: A Literature 
Survey (Toronto: Ministry of Education, Ontario, 1984). 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2021 with funding from 
University of Toronto 


httos://archive.org/details/familystudiesintOOonta_0O 
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1. Introduction 





A 
1.1 Definition of Family Studies 


In today’s increasingly complex world there is a 
growing need to understand family dynamics and to 
develop skills related to that area. Students who par- 
ticipate in family studies today need to acquire a dif- 
ferent understanding and different types of skills from 
those that were appropriate ten or fifteen years ago. 
Family studies can help to prepare students for both 
employment and postsecondary education; it can 
also give them the self-confidence, interpersonal 
skills, and awareness they will need in order to func- 
tion well in a family context and manage their own 
family life in a climate of societal, cultural, technologi- 
cal, and scientific change. 


Basic to the definition of family studies is the 
question of what the word family means. For the pur- 
poses of this guideline, the following definition will 
provide students with a framework within which to 
work towards an understanding of family studies: 


The family ts a social unit of interacting persons who 
make commitments, assume responsibilities, nurture 
each other, become socialized, transmit cultural and 
religious values, and share resources over time. 


It follows, therefore, that family studies has as its 
focus the social, emotional, aesthetic, spiritual, cul- 
tural, economic, and physical environment in which 
family members develop and interact, as well as the 
interaction of families within society as a whole. In 
this curriculum guideline the following definition of 

JSamily studies is used: 


Family studies ts the social science of people's rela- 
tionships with each other in their primary social unit 
and their relationships with society. 


Reference is also made to the family life cycle. For 
the purposes of this guideline this cycle is considered 
to consist of the following stages: 


— between families: the young single 

— the newly married couple 

— the family with young children 

— the family with adolescents 

— launching 

— the family in later life 

The disciplines of sociology, home economics, psy- 
chology, anthropology, and social work contribute 
significantly to our knowledge of the family. Family 
studies programs must help students to acquire 
knowledge about the family and must facilitate their 
acquisition of skills for interpreting and analysing sci- 
entific and social data relating to family life. This 


guideline is based on sociological, psychological, his- 
torical, and educational research on the family and 
the needs of adolescents. It will help curriculum plan- 
ners to develop courses through which students can 
become familiar with the concepts, data, generaliza- 
tions, and terminology used by social scientists in the 
area of family life. Work in family studies will also 
assist students to develop the ability to make thought- 
ful choices during their lives. 


In developing courses from this guideline educa- 
tors should be mindful of a number of significant fac- 
tors relating to the students they will be teaching. 
Most students come to family studies courses with 
substantial knowledge of the family gathered from 
the media, peers, parents, and their own experience. 
Since their personal characteristics and family envi- 
ronments differ, and since the attitudes they develop 
are influenced by such factors as gender, individual 
ability and need, family structure, cultural and reli- 
gious influence, and socio-economic status, the 
understanding and attitudes of the students will vary 
widely. 

It is important that no special classes or courses 
be developed within a school that focus too particu- 
larly on any one type of family. Those involved in 
developing courses from this guideline will need a 
knowledge and understanding of the range of current 
trends as reflected in up-to-date research. 


The following list (by no means exhaustive) sum- 
marizes some prominent trends and developments 
that should be considered: 

— The structure of families is diverse and may 
include two (or more) persons in a parent-and- 
child relationship, in which one is dependent 
on the other for care and support. This could 
include children related to parents through 
birth, adoption, or guardianship. Families may 
also include parents or guardians who are 
single, married, separated, divorced, widowed, 
or living in common-law or contractual 
arrangements. 

— Four kinds of family patterns tend to be com- 
mon in North America today: families of first 
marriages, single-parent families, families of 
remarriage, and common-law families. 

— The web of relationships characterizing some 
current family structures may mean that mar- 
riage is less likely to be as important as are the 
continuing ties to a larger network of kin. 


— For some groups in society, cohabitation 
appears to be either a stage in the courtship 
process prior to marriage or a transition period 
between first and second marriages. Research 
indicates that cohabitation does not necessar- 
ily result in lasting and successful marriages. 

— The children of divorced parents need support 
from other members of society, including the 
extended family, in order to successfully shape 
their new lives and their relationships with 
other family members. 

— Divorced, widowed, or separated men and 
women, whether heading a family of depend- 
ents or involved in making support payments 
of some type, may experience a sharp decline 
in income. 

— The reported incidence of violence between 
family members has increased dramatically in 
the past few years. 

— Children born in the 1980s are more likely to be 
part of more than one nurturant family than 
children who were born a few generations ago. 

— As aresult of changes in legislation and trends 
in social practice, more disabled children and 
adults may be remaining in or returning to the 
family home. 

— Adult offspring are returning to live with their 
parents in greater numbers than during the 
1960s and 1970s. 

— A much larger number of married women are 
working at jobs outside the home today than in 
the 1950s; however, many of these jobs are 
low-paying. At the same time the number of 
married female professionals in the work force 
is increasing, causing many women to experi- 
ence role conflict when commitments to career 
and family pull them in different directions. 

— With the increasing trend towards loss of 
employment due to economic conditions, the 
value of work and its relationship to the value 
of an individual needs to be reassessed. 


Any alterations in family structure are part of the 
larger pattern of social change that characterizes the 
modern world and influences our students’ percep- 
tion of family life. Cultural diversity, variable family 
patterns, and technological and economic change 
shape students’ conceptions, as do the values pro- 
moted in the media. Moreover, recognition of the 
changing roles of men and women and changing atti- 
tudes towards the rights of children and the elderly 
have stimulated increased interest in the family. 


Students’ awareness of the trends outlined above 
will contribute to their understanding of the family 
and its needs. Their understanding will also deepen 
and expand if they are given opportunities to exam- 
ine different family backgrounds. Family studies 
courses that explore issues of current interest in the 
community would also be appropriate. 


The study of the family cannot be divorced from 
various aspects of sexuality. Relationships within the 
family and the development of young people in early 
adolescence both have sexual aspects that may 
emerge during study. The sensitivity and vulnerabil- 
ity of young people at this stage demand that these 
topics be treated with care and honesty. The study of 
the family should be seen as a broad area of inquiry in 
which aspects of human sexuality may be treated as 
they arise and as they relate to the topics under study. 





SEoeNeNE 
1.2 The Goals of Education2 


The Ministry of Education, Ontario, strives to provide 
equal opportunity for all in the schools of the prov- 
ince. In its contribution to programs, personnel, facili- 
ties, and resources, the ministry has the overall 
purpose of helping individual learners to achieve their 
potential in physical, intellectual, emotional, social, 
cultural, and moral development. The goals of educa- 
tion have been reordered and discussed in detail in 
this document in order to help teachers apply them to 
family studies. 


The goals of education include helping each stu- 
dent to: 


¢ develop a feeling of self-worth (6) 
Each learning activity in family studies should 
contribute towards the development in the stu- 
dents of self-esteem and a positive self-concept. 
The primary emphasis of each family studies 
course should be on the abilities and needs of 
students. Thus, family studies courses should 
provide students with opportunities to partici- 
pate in applied activities that make demands on 


2. The goals of education are reproduced from: Ministry of 
Education, Ontario, Ontario Schools, Intermediate and Senior 
Divisions (Grades 7-12/oacs): Program and Diploma Requtre- 
ments (Toronto: Ministry of Education, Ontario, 1984), pp. 3-4. 
Since they have been reordered here, the order assigned in 

osis is indicated by the numbers in parentheses. 
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their knowledge, understanding, creativity, per- 

severance, and energy, so that they can work at 

tasks and experience satisfaction in their 
accomplishments. 

The following are some examples of such tasks: 

— interaction with preschool and young school- 
age children to provide practical experiences 
related to parenting and child-studies 
themes; 

— co-operative education placements in 
community- and social-science-oriented jobs 
and institutions (e.g., parent-child centres in 
schools); 

— work (e.g., through a partner system) with 
families who have recently come to live in 
Canada; 

— involvement in activities with senior citizens; 

— design and creation of products (e.g., cloth- 
ing, food, and crafts). 


develop an understanding of the role of the 

individual within the family and the role of 

the family within society (7) 

This goal of education is central to all family 

studies courses. Such courses should provide 

students with opportunities to: 

— gain a greater understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the family’s importance to the well- 
being of the individual and of society; 

— explore the complex network of interpersonal 
relationships and interdependent decisions 
that link individuals in family systems and 
consider how their own personalities affect 
their ability to achieve satisfying relation- 
ships with others; 

— learn to live as individuals and family mem- 
bers in an environment that is undergoing 
dynamic and often confusing change; 

— understand and appreciate that personal, 
familial, and societal values influence family 
lifestyles and relationships; 

— develop the knowledge, understanding, 
skills, and attitudes required for making 
rational and responsible choices between 
alternatives in decisions associated with fam- 
ily life; 

— recognize that good human relationships are 
central to the high quality of family life; 

— examine contemporary issues, discuss their 


relevance for families, and examine ways in 
which families can cope with the complex 
decisions they are required to make; 

— build the foundation for a personal philoso- 
phy of family life; 

— appreciate the diversity and complexity of 
Canadian families, both in the past and in the 
present, and begin to develop a philosophy of 
family life for today and the future based ona 
critical examination of the many factors that 
influence family life in Canada; 

— understand and appreciate the diverse heri- 
tages of Canadian families; 

— consider the relationship between industriali- 
zation and the changes in personal and social 
ideologies that have contributed to altera- 
tions in the form and function of the family; 

— understand and appreciate how the housing 
environment reflects the values of individu- 
als, families, and the community, and affects 
their interaction. 


¢ develop a sense of personal responsibility 


in society at the local, national, and inter- 

national levels (9) 

Family studies courses should provide students 

with opportunities to: 

— develop the skills required for participation in 
group decision making in school, family, and 
community affairs; 

— understand the consequences for individuals, 
families, and society of personal, societal, 
and political decisions concerning families; 

— acquire some of the knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes required for responsible decision 
making in matters related to housing for 
themselves and others; 

— consider some of the relationships between 
personal and family clothing expenditures, 
the family budget, and the clothing industry 
in Canada and around the world; 

— investigate the nutritional status of some of 
the world’s populations; 

— appreciate the roles of the individual, the 
family, and society in the continuing search 
for solutions to nutritional problems; 

— develop an awareness of the issues involved 
in providing food and water for the people of 
the world. 


¢ develop values related to personal, ethical, 
or religious beliefs and to the common wel- 

fare of society (13) 

Family studies should provide students with 

opportunities to: 

— identify their own values and consider them 
in relation to family goals and philosophies of 
life; 

— develop their understanding of individuals 
and families whose beliefs and values are dif 
ferent from their own; 

— experience satisfaction through the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge and the investigation of 
values in a co-operative learning 
environment; 

— explore family traditions and their impor- 
tance to the individual's cultural and racial 
heritage. 


Values education is an integral part of the 
school experience. It is part of the study of all 
subjects at all levels. In the family studies class- 
room it is important for the teacher to provide 
students with regular opportunities to reflect on 
the values involved in the issues raised by the 
subject matter and by teachers and students 
themselves. These opportunities can help stu- 
dents to clarify and carefully examine values 
within the social context and to develop the rea- 
soning and reflective skills they will need in 
order to deal with issues relating to values in 
their own lives. 


The consideration of the values and issues 
addressed focuses attention on the concepts of 
justice, respect, and caring. Students are chal- 
lenged to consider the ethical implications of 
various decisions and to become increasingly 
aware of both their rights and their 
responsibilities. 

In order to be effective, confident, and 
comfortable with their students and with the 
course content, teachers need to develop their 
awareness of their own values, feelings, and 
beliefs. Doing so will help them to reduce any 
defensiveness they may feel about values and 
to meet the differing or challenging views and 
values of others with patience and 
understanding. 


¢ develop esteem for the customs, cultures, 
and beliefs of a wide variety of societal 
groups (10) 
Through their study of family groups students 
become aware that, even within the same cul- 
ture, people may perform some common living 
activities and celebrations in widely diverse 
ways. This knowledge should lead to an under- 
standing that differences in ways of life are 
appropriate and acceptable. Recognition of 
similarities and acceptance of differences can 
lead to a greater degree of caring and better 
friendships among the members of the family 
studies class. 


Self-awareness and cultural awareness are 
inseparable. However, an understanding of the 
relationships between family members and the 
development of empathy for members of their 
own families will not necessarily increase the 
ability of students to appreciate different heri- 
tages and family styles. Family studies courses 
should therefore provide students with inter- 
cultural experiences that allow them to learn 
how the physical, social, spiritual, aesthetic, 
economic, and emotional environments within 
the family affect the development of 
individuals. 

Students should be provided with opportunities 

to: 

— develop a respect for cultural and racial differ- 
ences and a Sensitivity to the universal 
human condition, through the study of the 
contemporary Canadian family in a wide 
variety of cultural settings; 

— investigate similarities and differences in the 
family patterns of selected cultures and ana- 
lyse the influence of worldwide changes on 
these patterns; 

— examine the ways in which individuals and 
families are socialized in Canadian society; 

— investigate the pluralistic dimension of 
Canadian society and through such studies 
develop the ability to live happily and suc- 
cessfully in our complex environment; 

— gain an appreciation of and a respect for the 
food traditions of other cultures through a 
variety of experiences with food; 

— study the social, psychological, and cultural 
significance of food to individuals, families, 
and societies. 
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e develop physical fitness and good 

health (4) 

It has become increasingly apparent that what 

we eat and the extent and type of our physical 

activity have an impact on our physical and 
psychological well-being. For this reason, the 
development of positive attitudes towards one- 
self and one’s eating habits and of the ability to 
choose and prepare food appropriately are 
prime objectives in the food course of the family 
studies program. The study of food in this pro- 
gram is designed to provide students with 

Opportunities to: 

— become aware of the social, psychological, 
and cultural significance of food to individu- 
als, families, and societies; 

— appreciate the roles of both family and soci- 
ety in the continuing search for solutions to 
nutrition problems; 

— apply basic concepts of nutrition and con- 
sumer education to the wise selection and 
use of food; 

— develop an understanding of nutrition in 
everyday life; 

— appreciate how their metabolism and hered- 
ity affect their physical condition and that of 
their families; 

— prepare and serve meals that are suitable for 
family festivals. 


acquire skills that contribute to self- 

reliance in solving practical problems in 

everyday life (8) 

Family studies particularly highlights and facili- 

tates the development of life skills. Life skills 

consist of the abilities and knowledge an indi- 

vidual needs in order to successfully manage 

his or her life. In family studies programs, the 

following areas are important for developing life 

skills: 

— family financial management and 
consumerism; 

— communication skills, such as those related 
to parenting and other family relationships; 

— the career preparation of family members 
and their attitudes to work; 

— the ability to make decisions and solve prob- 
lems related to family life; 


eee 


— the practicalities of household management, 
which include making nutritionally appropri- 
ate food choices, selecting, caring for, and 
maintaining clothing and furnishings, per- 
forming household tasks, and being aware of 
community resources that can help family 
members to achieve their goals and adapt to 
societal changes. 


gain satisfaction from participating and 

from sharing the participation of others in 

various forms of artistic expression (5) 

An objective of every family studies course is to 

stimulate the development of each student’s 

creative ability. This can be achieved by provid- 
ing students with opportunities to: 

— attain some measure of enjoyment and fulfil- 
ment through creative efforts involving food 
and textiles; 

— understand the housing environment as a 
medium of expression and a setting for fam- 
ily relationships; 

— examine the importance of clothing as a 
medium of expression and communication; 

— prepare and serve attractive, nutritious 
meals. 


acquire the basic knowledge and skills 
needed to comprehend and express ideas 
through words, numbers, and other 
symbols (3) 

Since the language activities of reading, 
writing, speaking, and listening are the basic 
means of learning and are common to all 
subject areas, all teachers in a school, including 
those teaching family studies, must co-operate 
to ensure that these four skills receive 
appropriate emphasis and treatment in their 
subject areas. A deliberate effort should be 
made to bridge the gap between the students’ 
own language and the specialized language and 
terminology of family studies. 


There are many opportunities for teachers 
to assist students in this regard. They can, for 
example: 

— encourage the correct use of technical 
language; 

— assign written and oral presentations or 
research reports; 

— provide an evaluation of the language used in 
written assignments; 


— promote group discussions on family topics; 
— stress proficient communication skills during 
question-and-answer periods. 


It is important for students to understand the 
relationship between language skills and the 
expectations of the workplace, as well as the 
importance of these skills in everyday life. 


acquire skills and attitudes that will lead 
to satisfaction and productivity in the 
world of work (11) 

In family studies, students should have the 
opportunity to learn and to practise skills that 
are transferable to the world of work, including 
those related to interpersonal relationships, 
stress and change, decision making, and prob- 
lem solving. 


develop respect for the environment 

and a commitment to the wise use of 
resources (12) 

The values and attitudes that influence the 
choices of individuals in their consumption and 
disposal of goods is a vital component of family 
studies courses. Also important are the kinds of 
choices made relating to conservation, the re- 
cycling of goods, and so on. 


develop resourcefulness, adaptability, and 
creativity in learning and living (2) 

These attributes apply to modes of study and 
inquiry, to the management of personal affairs 
(career plans and leisure activities, for exam- 
ple), and to the ability to deal effectively with 
challenge and change. In family studies stu- 
dents learn to live as individuals and as mem- 
bers of families in an environment that is 
frequently changing. They are also helped to 
identify social and economic influences that 
affect the individual's and the family’s manage- 
ment of their unique resources. In considering 
the use of these resources and their own prefer- 
ences, lifestyles, and management ideologies, 
students will develop an appreciation of how 
families, in their own ways, meet and adapt to 
these challenges on a daily basis. 


develop a responsiveness to the dynamic 
processes of learning (1) 

The processes of learning include observing, 
sensing, inquiring, creating, analysing, synthe- 
sizing, evaluating, and communicating. The 
dynamic aspect of these processes springs from 





their source in many instinctive human activi- 
ties, their application to real-life experiences, 
and their systematic interrelation within the 
curriculum. Family studies classroom experi- 
ences should provide students with a secure 
and stimulating environment that will support 
and encourage the growth of creative individu- 
als capable of making their own decisions, both 
now and in the future. Through an environment 
that both challenges and accepts their ideas, 
students will acquire the skills, knowledge, and 
attitudes they need to continue to learn in a sat- 


isfying way. 


The integrated nature of learning and the complex 
pattern of human development preclude a frag- 
mented approach to the pursuit of these goals. 
The translation of the goals into classroom objec- 
tives, therefore, should result in sequences of 
learning appropriate to the particular stages of 
development of the students for whom courses 
are planned. 
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1.3. The Aims of Family Studies 


The following aims are related to the general goals of 
education outlined above. They focus specifically on 
areas of learning associated with the family studies 
program and apply to courses developed from this 
guideline at the basic, general, and advanced levels of 
difficulty. 

The family studies program must provide oppor- 

tunities for each student to develop: 

— anunderstanding of the nature and functions 
of the family, in its capacity as a physical, 
social, cultural, spiritual, emotional, economic, 
and aesthetic environment within society; 

— anunderstanding of the relationships within 
the family and the effect of these relationships 
on the well-being of family members; 

— an understanding of the interaction of the fam- 
ily with other systems and institutions in 
society; 

— an understanding of and ability to use basic 
problem-solving, decision-making, and 
human-interaction skills within the context of 
the family; 

— an understanding of how values, attitudes, 
preferences, and beliefs influence the use of 
decision-making, problem-solving, and 
human-interaction skills within the family. 
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Figure 1. The Family Studies Program Flow Chart 





1.4 The Family Studies Program: Policies 


Seven courses in family studies are outlined in Part B 
of this guideline. “Families” and “Family Environ- 
ments” are offered in Grades 7 and 8, respectively; 
“Food” and “Clothing” in Grades 9 or 10; “‘Parent- 
ing”, “Housing”, and “Economics in the Family” in 
Grades 11 or 12. These courses are to be offered at the 
grades indicated in the chart (see figure 1); the 
sequence in which the courses are offered is, how- 
ever, at the discretion of the school. There are no pre- 
requisites for any of the family studies courses offered 
in Grades 9 to 12. 


Any credit gained from Senior Division courses 
developed from this guideline can be used as the 
Senior social science credit students require in order 
to be eligible for an Ontario Secondary School 
Diploma (ossp). 


The Ontario Academic Course (oAc) is entitled 
“Families in Canadian Society”. Only one oac may be 
developed, and it must be at the advanced level of dif- 
ficulty and worth one credit. The prerequisite for the 
oac is one Senior Division advanced-level social 
science course. 


These courses may be developed at 
the three levels of difficulty 


INTERMEDIATE DIVISION 


Clothing 





Advanced level only 


SENIOR DIVISION 


x Families 
in Canadian 


Society 
(NFO) 





Grades 11 and 12 





















Economics 
in 

the Family 

(NFI) 


Each of these is 
a Senior 
social science credit 









A maximum of one single-credit course may be 
offered at each of the basic, general, and advanced 
levels of difficulty from each course outlined in Part B 
of this guideline. Up to one credit may be obtained by 
a Student on any one course; in those instances in 
which courses offered in Grades 9 to 12 are delivered 
in a co-operative education mode within the require- 
ments outlined in osis (section 5.11), a maximum of 
three credits may be allotted for such a course. The 
co-operative education mode of delivery is not to be 
used for the oac. 


A consumer studies course may form part of a 
school's family studies or business studies program. 
The consumer studies program is designed to provide 
students with opportunities to examine the factors 
that influence consumer behaviour in the market- 
place. The curriculum guideline ‘Business Studies: 
Consumer Studies” authorizes three courses in con- 
sumer studies. A student may take only one course in 
consumer studies and may earn one or two credits at 
the basic level or one credit at either the general or 
advanced level of difficulty. The credits earned in the 
program may, at the student’s discretion, be used 
in either family studies or business studies. (See 


figure 2.) 





























Senior 
Division 


Intermediate 
Division 


Consumer Studies 
(BCS OF NCS) 
1 or 2 Credits 


or 


Consumer Studies 
(BCS OF NCS) 
1 Credit 


or 


General 


Consumer Studies 
(BCS OF NCS) 
1 Credit 


Advanced 





Figure 2: Consumer Studies Program Chart 
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1.5 The Family Studies Program: 
Suggestions 


Adolescents need opportunities to try new 
approaches and to explore a range of activities and 
processes through both theoretical and experiential 
learning. For this reason the emphasis in the founda- 
tion years is placed on broad exploration of the 
subject. 


Section 4.5 of osis permits the development of 
modular courses for fractional credit. Modular 
courses in family studies may be assigned one- 
quarter, one-third, or one-half of a credit. The princi- 
pal should verify that modular courses maintain the 
integrity and intent of the program as outlined in this 
guideline, and that each modular course is repre- 
sented by an appropriate fractional credit and 
assigned a course code. 


Where there is insufficient enrolment for a partic- 
ular course, a bilevel or multigrade class may be 
established. Courses may also be designed for indivi- 
dualized instruction. Other modes of delivering pro- 
grams in small or remote schools include distance or 
correspondence education. 

Other ministry guidelines (e.g., physical and 
health education, science, English, geography, guid- 
ance, history and contemporary studies, mathemat- 
ics, business studies, technological studies, and 
visual arts) permit the development of courses that 


may include content similar to family studies subject 
matter. Family studies can be combined with other 
subjects in school- or community-related packages 
in order to take advantage of these similarities. 
These packages are discussed elsewhere in this guide- 
line under “Organizational Alternatives” (Part A, 
section 6) and in sections 5.9 and 5.10 of osis. Where 
there is concern about an overlap between other sub- 
jects and family studies, teachers should analyse and 
compare the goals and objectives of the courses with 
those specified in the guidelines. 


Within the family studies program each credit 
course designed for the Intermediate and Senior Divi- 
sions, including the oac, will: 

— reflect the goals of education; 

— contribute to the attainment of each of the aims 

of family studies; 

— reflect the appropriate course objectives and 
core content outlined in Parts B and C of this 
guideline; 

— reflect the rationale for the study of the family 
outlined in the introduction to this guideline. 


The aims of family studies and the program itself are 
equally relevant to young men and young women. It 
is therefore expected that all courses will be planned 
for co-educational classes and will contain a balance 
of references to the needs and perceptions of men and 
women. (See also Part A, section 2.2, “Sex Equity”’.) 


It is also expected that the needs of students with 
differing learning abilities and interests will be met, 
either within each course, through some form of indi- 
vidualization, or in separate courses with different 
emphases or different levels of difficulty. Additional 
suggestions in this regard are provided in “Planning 
Instructional Approaches” (Part A, section 3). 


This guideline will make necessary the review and 
revision of existing family studies programs, which 
will result in appropriate changes in courses, course 
descriptions in student handbooks, and the counsel- 
ling of students. The process within school boards of 
reviewing, planning, and implementing family stud- 
ies programs and courses should involve the develop- 
ment of a variety of programs and courses that suit 
the particular needs of each school board while still 
addressing the requirements of this guideline. It is 
suggested that a statement of purpose for courses in 
family studies be developed by family studies teach- 
ers, at the board, school, and classroom levels. The 
statements for each level should reflect the general 
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goals of education, the aims of family studies, and 
the specific objectives of each course. They should be 
most general at the board level and most specific at 
the classroom level. In planning for the implementa- 
tion of this guideline, those responsible for family 
studies programming should also make use of the 
ministry's 1979 and 1985 program reviews. These 
reviews identified the current state of family studies 
programs, solicited suggestions for possible revi- 
sions, and made recommendations for changes in 
family studies in Grades 7 to 12 and the oac. 








2. Considerations in Adapting Programs 


2.1 Needs of Adolescent Students 


During their years in the Intermediate Division, stu- 
dents are in a period of transition from childhood to 
adulthood. Senior Division students, on the other 
hand, are at a crossroads in relation to their families. 
They stand between the family that has been the pri- 
mary influence in moulding them and the family in 
which they will play a vital role in socializing others. 
These students, both male and female, are increas- 
ingly aware of the variety of family forms and life- 
styles in our multicultural society, and they are ready 
to examine the values that underlie personal and 
societal decisions relating to families. This stage of 
their development is an opportune time for them to 
survey what has gone before and to predict what may 
lie ahead, as well as to appreciate the complex inter- 
action of factors that affect their own day-to-day 
participation in family life. 

The tasks of critical importance in adolescence 
include: adjusting to the physical changes of puberty 
and to later adolescent growth; adjusting to the 
approaching independence from parents and other 
authority figures; establishing effective social and 
working relationships with others; preparing for a 
possible vocation; and developing a system of values 
and a sense of identity. It is useful to recognize these 
developmental tasks of adolescence when designing 
a family studies program to meet the special needs 
and interests of students. 
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2.2 Sex Equity 


The equal availability of all courses in schools to male 
and female students is a high priority of the Ministry 
of Education and of society in general. This policy 
has special significance for family studies programs. 
Educators must make a special effort to find ways of 
removing the psychological barrier to studies that 
have traditionally been considered the domain of 
women and to stimulate the participation of both 
female and male students in this curriculum area. 
Teachers should be sensitive to the needs of both 
sexes when preparing courses of study. 
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2.3 Exceptional Students 


Exceptional students should participate in family 
studies courses at the level of difficulty permitted by 
their interests and aptitudes. Teachers should be 
prepared to make appropriate program modifications 
(in terms of teaching strategies, pacing, assessment 
and evaluation, and the use of resources, facilities, 
and equipment) for students with a variety of 
exceptionalities. 


Exceptional students are identified through an 
Identification, Placement, and Review Committee 
(ipRc). Procedures for their identification and place- 
ment are outlined in the Education Act and in regula- 
tions made under it. Special education legislation 
requires that appropriate programs be developed or 
modified to accommodate each exceptional student's 
individual learning needs once they have been identi- 
fied. The modifications required in family studies may 
be quite extensive and may require the use of 
specially designed space and equipment for disabled 
students. 


As for all students, the programs offered to excep- 
tional students must be based on and modified by 
continuous assessment and evaluation. Flexible 
assessment techniques — for example, observation 
and teacher-student interviews — should be used to 
supplement more formal types of assessment so that 
a more personal, complete picture of a student's prog- 
ress may be obtained. In addition, the product 
required of the exceptional student for purposes of 
evaluation may have to be different from that 
required of other students (for example, oral presenta- 
tions of an equally rigorous standard could be substi- 
tuted for written ones). Students who can learn but 
cannot talk or write might be permitted to make use 
of microcomputers and other special technology. 


In preparing to teach exceptional students, teach- 
ers are advised to acquire information that may help 
them to plan for the students’ instruction. This infor- 
mation can be acquired from various sources: from 
the pupil record, from observation and personal con- 
tact with the student, from consultation with the par- 
ent, and from consultation with resource staff who 
know the student. 
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Current legislation identifies five groups of excep- Students with physical exceptionalities 
tionalities. The suggestions below, while appropriate — Students can benefit from working with a part- 
for all students, are offered particularly to teachers of ner (e.g., for note taking). 
exceptional students in family studies programs. — Disabled students may need placement near 
These suggestions are presented in the form of a the entrance to the classroom. 
checklist in order to facilitate their use by teachers. — Extra time may have to be provided for stu- 
Undoubtedly, as teachers become acquainted with dents to complete assignments. 
their students, they will evolve additional innovative — The amount of writing should be reduced; 
strategies appropriate to their students’ different writing could in some cases be replaced by 
needs. alternative methods of recording (e.g., tape 
Students with behavioural exceptionalities recorders). sl 
— Instructions should be expressed clearly and — Videotapes of sessions involving demonstra- 
concisely. tions would be useful for students who are fre- 
— Additional supervision should be provided quently absent. 
when students are working with potentially — Additional space and modified equipment or 
dangerous tools and equipment. tools may be required to accommodate wheel- 
— Tasks should be assigned at the student's level chairs or other ambulatory devices. 
of ability in order to maximize his or her — Floors should be free of obstructions and cov- 
opportunities for success and satisfaction. ered with non-slip materials. . 
— Students who are compatible should be paired — Students who are unable to communicate by 
together whenever possible. talking or writing with a pencil or pen should 
— Routines should be consistent and carried out be provided with microcomputers, Bliss 
with minimal disruption. boards, or other devices. 
— Students should understand their specific tasks Students with intellectual exceptionalities 
at the beginning of an activity, and a regular (other than gifted) 
schedule of activities should be maintained. — Rules should be expressed simply, clearly, and 
— Acceptable behaviour should receive positive consistently. 
reinforcement. — Teachers should give students sequential 
— The disciplinary consequences of misbehaviour instructions with logical steps. 
should be consistent, in order to ensure that — New skills should be demonstrated and their 
the students involved understand the cause- practice supervised, especially when activities 
and-effect relationship. involve the use of potentially dangerous 
Students with communication exceptionalities equipment. ae } 
— New vocabulary should be taught in context. — Students should be given immediate feedback. 
— Teachers should obtain the full attention of the — Functional reading should be reinforced in each 
students before beginning a lesson. lesson, wherever possible. cert 
— Students should be paired with others who can — some students will need to be involved in indi- 
assist them if necessary. vidual activities. 
— Students should be provided with visual as well The reading level of the student should deter- 
as auditory clues for reinforcement. mine the choice of print materials. 
— Objects used in class activities should be — The level of understanding of the student 
labelled. should influence the choice of print and non- 
— Teachers should enunciate clearly and rephrase print materials. 2. 
any question or statement students do not — The development of individual skills should be 
understand. stressed and competition avoided. 
— Classroom distractions that are not normally — Creativity should be encouraged. 
part of the work situation should be eliminated — Improvements in levels of performance should 
or reduced to a minimum. be expected, encouraged, and applauded. 


— Alternative modes of communication (e.g., 
microcomputers and appropriate software) 
should be used in order to eliminate physical 
barriers to self-expression. 








Students with intellectual exceptionalities 
(gifted) 

— Teachers should encourage and foster 
creativity, original thinking, and the cognitive 
skills of analysis, synthesis, and evaluation. 

— Students should be encouraged to develop 
organizational and leadership skills through 
class presentations using new technology and 
a wide variety of media. 

— Individual projects requiring independent study 
should be emphasized. 

— Facilities, personnel, and equipment from 
outside the school should be used. 

— The expertise of knowledgeable people in the 
community should be drawn on to enhance 
learning activities. 

— High standards requiring students to extend 
themselves should be encouraged. 


The following Ministry of Education publications 
contain suggestions for teaching strategies for pupils 
with various exceptionalities: 

— Behaviour, 1986. Resource Guide. 

— children With Communication 
Exceptionalities, 1979. Curriculum Ideas for 
Teachers. 

— Children With Mild Intellectual Handicaps, 
1979. Curriculum Ideas for Teachers. 

— Children With Moderate and Severe Intellectual 
Handicaps, 1981. Curriculum Ideas for 
Teachers. 

— Children With Physical Handicaps and Health 
Impairments, 1978. Curriculum Ideas for 
Teachers. 

— Handbook for Teachers of Students With 
Learning Disabilities, 1986. Resource Guide. 

— Programming for the Gifted Learner, 1985. 
Resource Guide. 

— Vision, 1987. Resource Guide. 


Me 


2.4 Adult Students 


Adults enrolled in regular school programs may be 
placed in classes composed exclusively of adults, or 


they may be integrated with adolescent students. Rel- 


atively small adjustments in planning may provide 
substantial benefits for adult learners and also enrich 
the experiences of adolescent students. 


Teachers should keep in mind the observations 

below when planning courses for adult students. 

— Adult learners often bring a rich store of practi- 
cal experience with them. Classroom activities 
can be designed to draw on this knowledge 
and experience. 

— Adults often learn best in groups and welcome 
the support of other learners. Activities that 
foster social interaction will result in more 
effective learning. Through such activities each 
learner becomes a resource for the others. 

— Some adults learn effectively through active 
involvement. Strategies that balance experien- 
tial activity with theoretical presentations will 
enhance their learning. 

— Adults tend to focus on the present and to be 
problem-oriented. Teachers will need to build 
on the expressed learning needs of their 
students. 

— Adults, like adolescents, exhibit a range of 
learning styles. These individual differences 
may be accommodated through activities 
involving independent study. 


Adult-learning theory suggests that adults tend to be 
highly self-directed and responsible. Such generaliza- 
tions, however, may overlook exceptional cases (for 
example, an adult who was chronically ill as a child). 
Teachers must decide to what extent the generaliza- 
tions and recommendations in the list above can be 
applied to learners in a particular class. 


Family studies courses provide good opportuni- 
ties for the interaction of adult learners and adoles- 
cents, in which both can recount their experiences 
and explain their points of view. This combination of 
adults and adolescents tends to have a positive effect, 
since it is non-threatening for both; moreover, the 
interaction should help each group to develop a better 
understanding of the other. 
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2.5 Students, Multiculturalism, and Race 
Relations 


The study of family groups leads students to under- 
stand that certain basic living activities, functions, 
and celebrations are common to all, although at times 
they may be expressed differently, even within the 
same culture or racial group. An understanding of this 
fact can promote caring and friendship among class 
members. 


Intercultural and interracial experiences should be 

designed in order to encourage students to develop: 

— empathy both for members of their own fami- 
lies and for others whose cultural and racial 
heritage and family style are different from 
their own; 

— respect for cultural and racial differences 
among contemporary Canadian families; 

— awareness of the variety of family traditions 
and lifestyles represented in Canada, as mani- 
fested in the range of values and ideologies 
within the multicultural and multiracial mosaic 
of Canadian society; 

— appreciation of the ways in which individuals 
and families are socialized in Canadian society; 

— understanding of the ways in which the family 
traditions of an individual's particular culture or 
race are an important component of his or her 
family life; 

— familiarity with the food traditions of many 
cultures through a variety of experiences with 
food, in order to promote an understanding of 
the social, psychological, and cultural signifi- 
cance of food to individuals and families. 


Students of family studies should learn to recognize 
that similarities and differences in their cultural and 
racial backgrounds are an integral part of Canadian 
society. 








3. Planning Instructional Approaches 
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3.1 Introduction 


Students in family studies are expected to acquire 
knowledge, attitudes, and skills, to enhance their 
learning skills, to analyse problems independently, 
and to derive satisfaction from both independent and 
co-operative accomplishments. These objectives can 
be achieved by involving students in research, discus- 
sion, observation, collaboration, and practical- 
application activities. Instructional units will be 
required to include a statement of objectives, course 
content, appropriate learning experiences, and 
assessment and evaluation methods that will help 
students to achieve the objectives. 


In any learning situation students may be 
engaged in individual assignments, inquiry work, or 
independent-study activities. They may also work in 
groups, planning and carrying out projects or practis- 
ing skills. Teachers should be familiar with the range 
of student learning styles and with a variety of tech- 
niques of effective instruction. 


The practice of differentiating between the theo- 
retical and the practical parts of a course as though 
they were separate entities is discouraged. Since 
knowledge must be acquired before it can be applied, 
theory must be presented through learning experi- 
ences that actively involve the students and engage 
their interest. 


It would be inconsistent with the aims of family 
studies, for example, to have students learn principles 
in such areas as nutrition or child rearing without 
practical experience preparing and tasting food or 
interacting with children. The reverse would be 
equally unacceptable. Both theory and practice are 
essential in an applied field such as family studies, 
and they must be treated in an integrated way. 


All areas of family studies should be taught as 
objectively as possible, even though students and 
teachers may find it difficult to maintain their objec- 
tivity when dealing with controversial topics. Since 
everyone eats, wears clothes, has a place of resi- 
dence, manages personal and family resources, and 
interacts with parents, siblings, children, or friends, 
everyone has opinions on family life based on per- 
sonal experience. In order to keep bias to a minimum, 
teachers and students should avoid generalizing from 
their personal experience, although it may be used to 
enrich generalizations founded on wider evidence. If 


teachers plan learning strategies that combine 
research with practice and experience, some degree 
of objectivity can be achieved. 


It is recognized, however, that substantive theory 
in many areas of family studies is not always easy to 
identify. Some recommended practices in the fields of 
nutrition and food, clothing, housing, family relation- 
ships, and child rearing may be based on the results 
of careful research, while others may be based on 
untested hypotheses, common usage, personal pref- 
erence, or the values of a specific group or individual. 
Teachers must be aware of the nature and authority of 
the sources of their information. They must be alert to 
the source of the values they are deliberately or 
unconsciously teaching. While misinformation and 
prejudice may enter into any area of family studies, 
nutrition and child rearing are especially subject to 
the influence of faddists, self-styled experts, and 
purveyors of folk myths. 


No matter what learning experiences teachers 
introduce, students should progress in their ability to 
draw valid conclusions, both about the subject con- 
tent (in the cognitive, affective, and psychomotor 
domains) and about the learning process. In this way 
they will be better able to establish their own values, 
to behave in a manner consistent with their knowl- 
edge and beliefs, and to continue to learn. 
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3.2 Levels of Difficulty and Their 
Implications for Program Development 


Part B of this document provides the authority for 
courses in Grades 9 through 12 to be offered at three 
levels of difficulty — basic, general, and advanced. 
Courses developed from this guideline must also be 
adapted to meet the learning needs of exceptional 
students (see Part A, section 2.3). 


The three levels of difficulty are described in full in 
osis. Some of their general characteristics and their 
applications to family studies are as follows: 


Basic level 


Basic-level courses are designed to focus on the devel- 
opment of personal skills, social understanding, self- 
confidence, and preparation for the world of work... . 
Such courses will assist students to prepare for a suc- 
cessful, independent home and working life, to man- 
age personal financial resources, to communicate 
effectively, and to develop attitudes that foster respect 
for the environment, good health and fitness, and a 
positive approach towards work and leisure.* 


Basic-level family studies courses should prepare stu- 
dents for coping with family life now and in the 
future. Some basic-level family studies courses may 
also prepare students to enter directly from secondary 
school into employment. 


It is expected that basic-level courses will be pri- 
marily experiential. Activities relating to skill devel- 
opment and the application of theoretical knowledge 
should occupy up to a maximum of 70 per cent of 
class time. 


General level 


General-level courses should be considered as appro- 
priate preparation for employment, careers, or further 
education in certain programs in the colleges of 
applied arts and technology and other non-degree- 
granting post-secondary educational institutions. 
General-level courses will be designed. .. : 

— to prepare students to develop the attitudes and 
skills that will permit them to enter directly into 
employment on graduation or into certain pro- 
grams at the colleges of applied arts and 
technology; 

— to prepare students to develop the habit of learning 
those new personal skills (problem-solving, domes- 
tic, consumer, recreational) that they may need 
throughout their lives.‘ 


General-level family studies courses should help stu- 
dents to develop an awareness of the career oppor- 
tunities available in the family studies area and to 
master some of the skills that are appropriate and 
unique to those careers. 


3. Ontario Schools, Intermediate and Senior 
Divisions, 1984, p. 16. 
4. Ibid. 


Experiences that relate to skill development and 
the application of theoretical knowledge should take 
up a maximum of 60 per cent of the course time. 


Advanced level 


Advanced-level courses should focus on the develop- 

ment of academic skills and prepare students for entry 

to university or to certain programs of the colleges of 

applied arts and technology. Such courses should be 

designed to assist students to understand the theoret- 

ical principles, practical applications, and substantive 

content of a subject.° 
Advanced-level courses in family studies should be 
planned with an emphasis on the development of 
thinking skills related to practical problem solving. 
Activities directed towards the acquisition of theoreti- 
cal knowledge and the exploration of concepts should 
take up approximately 60 per cent of the advanced- 
level and 80 per cent of the oac course time. 
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3.3 The Learning Process 


Learning experiences should be designed so that they 
combine cognitive, affective, and psychomotor learn- 
ing. While values, attitudes, beliefs, and emotional 
responses are part of the affective domain, the under- 
standing of them, as well as the understanding of the 
principles underlying psychomotor responses, 
belongs to the cognitive domain. 


Students of family studies require certain psycho- 
motor skills. It is hoped that teachers will continue to 
seek effective ways of teaching techniques associated 
with cooking and serving routines, where the devel- 
opment of such skills contributes appropriately to the 
concepts and aims of the course. It is important, 
however, that teachers and students recognize that 
while the techniques used vary, the principles behind 
them remain relatively constant. Students should not 
spend a disproportionate amount of class time pol- 
ishing such techniques. 


The content of the courses outlined in this guide- 
line are to be presented in units consistent with the 
course objectives, as illustrated in Parts B and C of 
this document. These sections outline the subject 
matter to be considered when planning each course. 
This approach ensures that students are exposed to 
an extensive predetermined body of information. 
Any tendency to emphasize the lower levels of cogni- 
tive thinking — namely, the acquisition rather than 
the application of knowledge and skills — and to treat 
the affective domain superficially must be avoided. 


5. Ibid. 


It is important to obtain information about the 
students’ needs and to design learning activities and 
a learning environment that can satisfy them. Teach- 
ers should observe the range of learning styles exhib- 
ited by students as they approach different learning 
situations. Teachers should also determine the cir- 
cumstances in which highly structured learning situa- 
tions (characterized by the use of teacher-centred, 
controlled activities) are most appropriate, and when 
a less structured situation (utilizing student-centred 
approaches or the inquiry method) is more 
productive. 


Teachers can also investigate learning character- 
istics by observing the ways in which students per- 
ceive and process information. When percetving, 
some individuals rely on sensing and feeling, thereby 
gaining more from concrete experiences; others rely 
more on thinking, and thus function more readily on 
the level of abstract concepts. When processing, 
some individuals need to become involved and to rely 
on active experimentation in order to derive meaning 
from information or other input; others rely on reflec- 
tive observation. Teachers can take into account the 
auditory, visual, and tactual preferences of students 
when planning to introduce them to new information 
or concepts. 

Although students may have preferred learning 
styles, the use of varied learning situations can help 
them to increase their range of learning skills. 
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3.4 Methodology 


Independent study 


Like all procedures, the techniques of independent 
study must be learned, and students can become 
increasingly independent as a course progresses. 
Learning packages and computer-managed instruc- 
tion may be helpful, since they allow students to work 
independently within a specific time frame while 
depending on a teacher-structured package for con- 
tent and learning procedures. 


Although independent study may occur outside 
the classroom framework in many cases, students 
may also pursue independent-study activities in the 
classroom, either alone or in groups. 

In an independent-study situation the teacher 
must act as an adviser, providing a framework based 
on the aims of the course, setting the expectations for 


the end result, holding conferences with students at 
predetermined intervals, and discussing the direction 
of their inquiries. Contracts between the teacher and 
students may be used to set limits and to clarify the 
procedures to be followed. 


Evaluation takes into consideration the degree to 
which the student's abilities in independent study 
have developed. It should include self-evaluation in 
addition to evaluation by the teacher. 
Individualized learning 
Individualized learning is based on the premise that 
students who engage in a learning program that is of 
interest to them not only learn but alSo acquire a 
wider range of learning techniques. Students choose, 
plan, carry out, and evaluate their own learning 
experiences after they and the teacher have agreed 
upon a plan. Students have some control over one or 
all of the following: frequency and duration of meet- 
ings and study sessions; choice of subject matter; 
sequence of units and depth of treatment; decisions 
on readiness for assessment; criteria for evaluation; 
and instructional and learning methods. The more 
students participate in determining the components 
of their learning environment, the more independent 
they become. 


Small-group instruction 


Group work is particularly important in family stud- 
ies. Given that the family is itselfa small group, stu- 
dents may understand the family situation better by 
simulating it in meaningful ways. Since much of 
learning involves social interaction, the use of small 
groups may increase students’ opportunities to inter- 
act on an individual level. Many of the activities that 
involve the application of theory may also be best 
performed in small groups. 


Small-group instruction can also facilitate class- 
room organization. For example, a large class may be 
more easily managed if it is divided into groups, with 
the groups working independently on units requiring 
different resources and facilities. The use of small 
groups allows more students to be involved in role- 
playing, discussing case studies or controversial top- 
ics, solving real or hypothetical problems, or explor- 
ing new concepts. However, for group work to be 
effective, both teachers and students should have a 
basic understanding of group processes, and the pur- 
pose of group work should be clear to students. 
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Co-operative planning 


Learning is enhanced when there is a high degree of 
co-operation between students and the teacher and 
among the students themselves. Co-operative plan- 
ning strategies can range from the teacher's giving 
students a choice between two or more teacher- 
planned activities to the joint planning by the stu- 
dents and teacher of an entire course, including the 
objectives, learning experiences, resources, methods 
of assessment, and criteria for evaluation. Co- 
operative learning may have as its ultimate goal inde- 
pendent study or individualized learning, or learning 
in a group situation. 


Inquiry method 


The inquiry method’ requires students to formulate 
and respond to specific questions by employing 
different types of thinking (e.g., critical, analytical, 
imaginative, conjectural). The questions should be 
appropriate to those areas of family studies 
emphasized in the course and to the aims of the 
family studies program. To arrive at conclusions, 
students use reason, evidence, and intuition during 
the formulation of alternatives and the collection of 
data, and make inferences and generalizations at the 
synthesis stage. 


Experiential learning 


Real and simulated experiences that help students to 
integrate theory and practice are an essential part of 
the family studies program. Activities in the form of 

extended experiential learning or practicums tend to 
be time-consuming and may require time in addition 
to that spent in class. 


Teachers must weigh the advantages and disad- 
vantages, however, when choosing such activities. 
The students’ own families may also provide oppor- 
tunities for students to try out new ideas and 
approaches or explore solutions to tasks studied in 
the course. Sensitivity and tact are needed, however, 
SO as not to infringe on the privacy and dignity of the 
students or their families. 


Simulations can also be used to allow students to 
encounter a wide variety of situations that approxi- 
mate real-life experience. After the simulations, gen- 
eralizations can be made through the skilful use of 
questioning and group discussion. 


6. See Ministry of Education, Ontario, Research Study Skills 
(Toronto: Ministry of Education, Ontario, 1979). 
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Interdisciplinary materials 


Stories, novels, biographies, poetry, case studies, 
plays, films, songs, and reproductions of works of art 
are rich resources for family studies, since family life 
and the management of family resources have often 
been major themes in literature and art. Clothing, 
housing, the community environment, and food prac- 
tices, for example, are often used to define personali- 
ties and to set the stage for human interaction. A co- 
operative endeavour involving the school’s family 
studies, English, and visual arts departments could 
be rewarding. 


Leaming-activity packages 


In a well-prepared learning-activity package, the 
main ideas or concepts are outlined, objectives are 
stated, and a variety of learning experiences are 
described clearly enough for students to follow the 
directions, individually or in groups. The learning 
experiences are chosen to enable students to achieve 
the stated objectives. Learning experiences could 
involve such activities as reading, summarizing, dis- 
cussing, viewing, participating in practical activities 
involving fabrics or food, collecting or describing 
items, doing experiments, interviewing people, or 
finding answers to various types of questions. 
Options among the objectives and learning experi- 
ences can address the different needs and interests of 
students. The evaluation of student achievement 
based on the stated objectives, as well as the evalua- 
tion of the learning-activity package itself, should be 
included. 


Courses, or units within them, can be developed 
into learning-activity packages. The most satisfac- 
tory are probably those designed by teachers or 
groups of students; however, commercial packages 
can be effective when adapted for local use. These 
could be in the form of computer software (for 
example, studies in nutrition). At first, students will 
require individual guidance in the use of learning- 
activity packages; once under way, however, stu- 
dents may be readily guided by the package’s 
instructions. 


Discussion as a medium for learning 


Discussion, an important part of any family studies 
course, can occur in small or large groups ranging 
from two individuals to the whole class. Panel discus- 
sions, forums, symposiums, debates, seminars, 
group problem-solving sessions, and buzz groups are 
useful variations. 


No matter how a discussion is organized or what 
degree of formality is involved, its purpose and direc- 
tion must never be left to chance. If their discussions 
are to be productive, students need to know why they 
are discussing a subject. They must have some under- 
standing of group dynamics and the roles individual 
group members will play. Teachers must also ensure 
that the conclusions of a discussion group are valid. 
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4. Developing a Course of Study and Instructional Units 





Re 
4.1 The Course of Study 


Once course offerings have been determined for indi- 
vidual schools, the development of courses can be co- 
ordinated by a group of educators at the board or 
school level. It is expected that the methods, pro- 
cesses, and materials outlined in this document will 
be adapted to suit the specialized requirements of par- 
ticular communities and schools. 


In preparing a course of study, teachers must: 

— assess the needs of students and the commu- 
nity in relation to the particular family studies 
course being considered; 

— keep in mind the goals of education and ensure 
that the aims of family studies (see Part A, sec- 
tion 1.3) form the basis of each course. 


A course of study must contain the name of the 
guideline on which the course is based as well as a 
description of the course, its level of difficulty, credit 
value, rationale, and objectives, and an outline of the 
core units (in the sequence in which they will be stud- 
ied), teaching and learning strategies, and evaluation 
and assessment methods. The time requirements and 
significant resources for each unit should also be 
identified. 


The rationale of the course (as described in Parts 
B and C of this guideline) should be stated in the 
course of study. The objectives, content, and learning 
activities that make up each course should reflect the 
rationale. 


The course objectives should be specified under a 
separate heading. These should focus on the areas of 
competence to be acquired by students and should 
expand on the intent identified for each unit. 


The resources required by students and teachers 
should also be outlined. In family studies these fall 
into seven categories: texts and reference books, 
people, audio-visual materials, equipment and tools, 
supplies, computer software, and community and 
classroom facilities. The resources recommended 
should be related to the major concepts or skills listed 
in the subject content of the units. 


The course description, as it appears in the 
annual school course calendar, should include a state- 
ment identifying the course's potential application to 
the students’ family life or further education options. 


It should also indicate the learners for whom the 
course is intended (for example, that it is an introduc- 
tory course at the general level of difficulty for stu- 
dents entering Grade 9 or Grade 10). Any additional 
information on the course that would be useful to stu- 
dents, such as the availability of a co-operative edu- 
cation component or other practicum, should also be 
indicated. 
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4.2 Instructional Units 


The courses in Parts B and C of this guideline are 
made up of instructional units consisting of a state- 
ment of intent and a series of objectives and related 
content. Expansion of the units for instructional pur- 
poses is the responsibility of the individual teacher. 
Each unit should identify the following: 
— specific learning objectives; 
— content (in detail); 
— teaching and learning strategies; 
— resources; 
— strategies for assessing, evaluating, and 
improving students’ achievement; 
— strategies for assessing and evaluating the 
effectiveness of the unit and for implementing 
modifications where appropriate. 


In planning units and lessons, the teacher must 
expand the objectives and content of the unit identi- 
fied in this guideline into precise statements describ- 
ing the knowledge, skills, and attitudes that students 
are expected to gain. Learning experiences must be 
planned so that the theoretical and experiential 
aspects of the course are clearly related. The inclusion 
of a guide to time allotment for each unit is essential; 
suggestions are provided in Parts B and C of this 
guideline, at the end of each course section. Time 
allotments should be approximate, as some flexibility 
is necessary if the specific needs of different groups of 
students are to be met. 


In establishing the sequence of learning experi- 
ences for each unit and the order of the units, teach- 
ers should aim for a perspective on the course as a 
whole. Students will maintain a higher level of inter- 
est and achievement if they know what is going to 
happen in the course. 


The outline should also indicate the techniques of 
assessment and the criteria to be used in evaluating 
student achievement in the course as a whole and in 
individual units. Students should always be fully 
aware of the assessment and evaluation methods at 
the beginning of the course. Where the mastery of 
particular subject content is required, ongoing assess- 
ment can contribute significantly to the learning 
process. In other cases the ability to relate theory to 
experiential activities may be assessed by evaluating 
students’ achievements in projects, demonstrations, 
or problem assignments involving practical applica- 
tions of the subject content. In some cases the course 
objectives related to the skill areas of project work 
may be assessed co-operatively by the teacher and 
the students. 
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5. Assessment and Evaluation 





EEE 
5.1 Assessment and Evaluation of Student 
Achievement 


The evaluation of student achievement is one of the 
most important aspects of the education process. It 
involves making judgements about student progress 
and achievement in relation to program objectives. It 
follows that the evaluation and interpretation of what 
the student has learned should not be separate from 
the instructional component of the course, but should 
be an integral part. 


Evaluation is based on the results derived from a 
variety of assessment activities. Assessment involves 
techniques designed to clarify what a student does 
and does not know, does and does not understand, 
and can and cannot do. Assessment procedures 
should be appropriate to the objectives, which may 
involve the acquisition of knowledge, skills, or atti- 
tudes. Student achievement can be measured in 
terms of completed tasks, such as home projects or 
homework assignments, or it can be related to 
changes in attitudes and values. 


Evaluation is a process whereby the educator and 
the student combine assessment data to develop a 
profile of student competencies and needs and sug- 
gest ways in which to address these needs. Evalua- 
tion also provides teachers with the means of 
assessing their teaching methods, judging the appro- 
priateness of the original objectives, and deciding 
what changes in individual or group activities may be 
required. 

The purposes of student evaluation are: 

— to provide students and parents or guardians 

with information about each student’s progress 


towards the achievement of program objectives; 


— to ensure that informed decisions are made 
about each student’s program by the student, 
parents, and teachers; 

— to provide students with information about 
their educational achievement; 

— to provide information about students’ educa- 
tional achievement that may be helpful to edu- 
cational administrators or potential employers; 

— to provide educators at all levels and the com- 
munity as a whole with information regarding 
the quality of the educational program. 


The evaluation process can also help students to 
learn to evaluate themselves. Since the task of setting 
one’s own standards and living up to them is not 
likely to be learned quickly, students will require fre- 
quent opportunities to practise self-evaluation with 
the help and guidance of teachers throughout the 


educational continuum. Reports, diaries, logs, 
questionnaires, and autobiographies are useful tools 
for student self-evaluation. 


In order for evaluation to be effective, a great deal 
of communication is necessary — among students, 
between students and teachers, and between teach- 
ers, parents, and others within the community. In 
order to be effective, this communication must 
include information not only on program objectives 
and student performance, but also on student goals 
and expectations and the criteria for the evaluation of 
student performance. Students should understand the 
immediate purpose of their studies and feel that they 
can demonstrate their learning to themselves and 
others. 


It is essential that teachers be skilled in the 
various methods of assessment and in the subse- 
quent process of evaluation. In this regard, teachers 
might consider the following basic questions: 

— What are effective assessment procedures? 

— What should be the focus of assessment? 

— How should the assessment be conducted? 
(What techniques should be used? What data 
should be collected and recorded? When and 
where should assessment take place?) 

— Who should be involved in the evaluation 
process? 

— How should the results of the evaluation be 
used, and by whom? 


Teachers should use the following list of principles as 
the basis for assessment and evaluation: 

— The first essential in the evaluation process is a 
concise and clearly stated desired outcome. 
Without such a statement, the process of eval- 
uation is likely to become confused and 
ineffective. 

— Evaluation should go well beyond the simple 
measurement of students’ academic achieve- 
ment. Although assessment will consider 
mainly whether objectives have been attained, 
the evaluation procedure will also reveal the 
ways in which learning is affected by the char- 
acteristics of students and their learning styles. 
This information should be used wisely in 
modifying programs or teaching strategies 
where appropriate. 

— Assessment must be realistic. Ifan inordinate 
amount of time is devoted to testing, important 
aspects of teaching may be neglected. 





— At best, assessments are approximate and are 
accurate only for a limited situation and time. 
Teachers must be aware of these limitations 
and should adjust and vary their assessment 
methods accordingly. 

— Continuous assessment of student achieve- 
ment must be an integral part of the teaching- 
learning process. In any learning situation, stu- 
dents are either succeeding or experiencing dif- 
ficulty; if the latter, they will require redirection 
or additional help. Ongoing assessment identi- 
fies difficulties quickly and provides a basis for 
immediate action. 

— Peer evaluation can have a positive effect 
on students if handled sensitively by all 
concerned. As they gain experience in 
evaluating — and being evaluated by — others, 
students will learn more, both directly and in- 
directly, about their achievements, abilities, 
interests, aspirations, and weaknesses. 

— Expectations of student achievement will vary 
with the level of difficulty of the course and the 
grade level. 

— The most significant factor in evaluation is still 
the informed judgement of the teacher in inter- 
preting assessment results and in relating the 
evidence from assessments to other evidence, 
to the particular student or group, and to the 
learning situation. 

— The form of evaluation should be appropriate 
to the task evaluated and the type and style of 
learning. The objectives of structured learning 
(for example, the study of principles and ele- 
ments of interior design) differ from the objec- 
tives of less sequential learning (for example, 
studies dealing with the disciplining of young 
children or with human communication). 

— Care must always be taken to ensure that eval- 
uation has a constructive effect. 
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5.2 Assessment and Evaluation of Family 
Studies Programs 


Assessment and evaluation involve ongoing monitor- 
ing of a course or program in order to determine 
whether it is meeting the purposes for which it was 
planned. When revisions are needed, program evalu- 
ation identifies the direction that changes should 
take. Program evaluation also provides teachers with 
a measure of the effectiveness of their teaching strate- 
gies and learning materials so that suggestions can 


be made concerning revision of the shape and con- 
tent of courses and programs. 


A small pool of test instruments based on the pro- 
gram’s objectives should be developed. These instru- 
ments should assess the knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes that the objectives embody. The pool should 
be augmented and refined over time. When complete, 
the pool of assessment items should allow a compre- 
hensive assessment of all program objectives. 


Matrix-sampling techniques are useful in large- 
scale program assessment (of a school system, for 
example). In such cases, all students are not assessed 
with the same instruments. Instead, different sets of 
test instruments are administered to a representative 
sample of students. Such assessment makes good use 
of existing resources and provides useful data for 
both the revision of family studies programs and the 
design of professional-development activities for 
teachers. 


The use of program-assessment instruments on a 
small scale (for a single school, for example) also 
involves the development of or access to a pool of 
appropriate assessment instruments; however, in this 
case the items may be applied to every student rather 
than merely to a representative sample. Typically, a 
few items at a time (four to six) are used on a weekly 
basis, and a simple record of achievement (without 
scoring systems) is maintained. Depending on the 
method of analysis, this record can be used for assess- 
ing individual students or for program assessment. 


The assessment of programs and courses should 
also take into consideration suggestions from people 
in the community concerning what they believe the 
program should be accomplishing. Community 
groups can also facilitate the implementation of new 
initiatives, such as co-operative education. 


Still another source of useful evaluative data on 
courses is the pattern of enrolment in the school’s 
family studies department over the years. An analysis 
of such information will identify courses that require 
reassessment. Student feedback at the conclusion ofa 
course is another important source of information on 
the effectiveness of a course, and surveys of former 
students can provide data on their career placement 
and progress. These sources can provide significant 
information for the evaluation of departmental aims 
and objectives. 
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6. Organizational Alternatives 
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6.1 School- and Community-Related 
Packages 


The term school-related package identifies a particu- 
lar set of courses planned by a school to provide a 
curricular emphasis for students with a specific edu- 
cational or career goal in mind. Such a goal may 
include postsecondary education, training in a partic- 
ular field, or general education in a particular area of 
study. By collaborative planning, teachers can build 
relationships between courses within a particular 
package. Further information on these packages can 
be found in section 5.9 of osis. 


The term community-related package identifies a 
set of courses planned by the school and community 
to provide students with a curricular emphasis related 
to the economic base of the community. Any package 
with a concentration in family studies should intro- 
duce the students to skills and knowledge associated 
with a range of possible occupations. Such a package 
can facilitate entry to the workplace after either grad- 
uation from secondary school or additional study in a 
postsecondary program. In developing these pro- 
grams teachers may wish to follow the directives out- 
lined in section 5.10 of osis. 


In both school- and community-related programs, 
opportunities for work experience or a co-operative 
education placement with an employer may be 
planned. 
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6.2 Work Experience 


When a work experience opportunity under the 
supervision of an employer is available for a limited 
period of time without pay, it can be included as an 
integrated part of a specific family studies course. As 
a component of a student's program, work experi- 
ence provides him or her with the opportunity to 
practise and reinforce in a real job setting the skills 
and knowledge acquired in school. It provides stu- 
dents with an orientation to the workplace and with 
Opportunities to learn about other kinds of careers 
through contact with experienced workers. A student 
could benefit from working with a dietitian, for exam- 
ple, in order to understand the nature of this 
profession. 


The work experience component of a course 
should make students aware of the concerns and 
requirements of some of the different careers in the 


family studies field today. Through interaction with a 
wide variety of workers, students can learn about 
present and future job possibilities, including 
entrepreneurial forms of employment, such as the 
operation of a service business from home. Work 
experience should help students to understand the 
need for skilled workers in such areas as child care, 
nutrition, food preparation, home care, parenting, 
and consumer education. It can also be used to raise 
such issues as “equal pay for work of equal value”’ in 
job areas related to family studies. 


All experiences in the workplace should reflect 
good planning. Work experience placements are 
normally limited to one or two weeks in any school 
year. The activities and objectives of the learning 
experiences in which a student is to be involved must 
be clearly established beforehand by the teacher and 
the employer or supervisor. Evaluation reports on 
the student's experience are prepared by both the 
employer and the student. 


Every precaution must be taken to ensure the 
safety and protection of students on a job site. Safe 
work stations, special instruction on safe practices, 
appropriate clothing, and the provision of Workers’ 
Compensation Board coverage should be considered 
when out-of-school work experience components are 
planned. 
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6.3 Co-operative Education 


Section 5.11 of osis sets out the parameters within 
which co-operative education can take place. 


Students can acquire a wide variety of skills 
through co-operative education. Through their work 
in a co-operative-education setting they can develop 
oral and written communication skills, computational 
skills, and skills related to information processing. 
They can learn to manage resources such as time and 
money, as well as human and material resources. 
They can develop an understanding of economic con- 
cepts, political and legal systems, and current tech- 
nology and technological applications. 


In addition, a co-operative education experience 
can help students to develop personal skills, such as 
the ability to make decisions and solve problems, to 
interact effectively with others, and to apply them- 
selves to a task. 





Co-operative education experiences can be used 

by boards and schools to link the school with the 
world of work. It can provide students with realistic 
expectations of business and industry and a knowI- 
edge of available careers and their requirements. In 
some situations the out-of-school workplace can pro- 
vide necessary hands-on experience that is not read- 
ily available in the school. Day-care centres, nursing 
homes, social-service agencies, and retail stores 
offering consumer goods used by families are all 
appropriate work stations for students involved in 
co-operative education related to family studies. 


The experience in a workplace must form part ofa 
course that the student is taking in school. Credited 
time in the workplace cannot exceed two-thirds of 
the time assigned to the course. In all cases both the 
in-school and out-of-school components of a co- 
operative-education course must maintain the integ- 
rity of the course's stated educational objectives. 
Both school officials and employers have a responsi- 
bility to monitor each student’s progress to ensure 
that the course objectives are being met. 
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7. Additional Features 
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7.1 Safety Considerations 


Students must be taught to develop vigilance in mat- 
ters of safety and accident prevention in all courses in 
family studies. For this reason it is desirable that a 
board-wide safety policy for family studies be formu- 
lated for implementation in the schools. Such a policy 
might be developed by a committee made up of fam- 
ily studies department heads, teachers, students, and 
administrators, in consultation with representatives 
from the community. The safety memoranda issued 
by the Ministry of Education to school principals 
could be used as a resource. Legislation such as the 
Education Act, the Day Nurseries Act, and the Health 
Protection and Promotion Act should be consulted. A 
safety policy for family studies could be included in 
the formal safety procedures established by boards 
for all their schools. The effectiveness of existing 
measures should be periodically reassessed so that 
allowances for changes in technology and instruc- 
tional practice can be incorporated. 


Teachers of family studies have a role to play in 
the development of students’ work habits and their 
attitudes to safety. For an educational or working 
environment to be safe, students must understand 
the correct use of tools and equipment. Dull, broken, 
or improperly adjusted tools and equipment are a fre- 
quent cause of minor injuries both in family studies 
Classes and in the home. Instruction should be given 
in the safe handling of commonly used household 
substances that may cause toxic reactions in certain 
individuals. Students must also understand the 
importance of appropriate grooming and dress in the 
classroom, the workplace, and the home. Ifa safety 
program is to be effective, classroom teachers must 
act as role models by adopting all the safety practices 
that students are obliged to observe. 
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7.2 Information on Career Opportunities 


All students from Grade 7 on should be learning 
about employment opportunities available in the 
family studies field. Service professions (for example, 
nursing, medicine, family law, psychology, and social 
work) make use of skills acquired through family stud- 
ies and offer career opportunities to students of this 
discipline. Careers may also be found in food, nutri- 
tion, textiles, and housing. 


Students will need current information about edu- 
cational requirements for university and community 
college programs and about employment possibilities 
available to those who choose to study the family. 
This information is contained in the data base of the 
Student Guidance Information Service (sais). It is 
available to students and teachers who have access 
to amicrocomputer and modem, or it can be obtained 
by mailing a request to the Ministry of Education. 


Guidance counsellors, family studies teachers, 
and parents should work together to help students to: 

— obtain the information they require so that they 
can make appropriate educational decisions; 

— select their subjects; 

— identify the training routes most appropriate to 
their needs; 

— learn the job-application and interview skills 
they will need; 

— meet professionals in their chosen fields who 
could act as mentors. 
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7.3 Computer Applications in Family 
Studies 


Family studies courses should consider the many 
potential uses of computers in the home. Possible 
applications of computer technology in this area are 
listed below: 

— computerized management of financial plans, 

accounts, and household inventories; 

— robots for the performance of household tasks; 

— electronic shopping; 

— computer-assisted meal planning. 


Services such as electronic messaging and telemoni- 
toring will enlarge the market for home-based educa- 
tion and training, producing a number of family and 
societal changes. In order to acquaint students with 
the range of technology available for family use now 
and in the years to come, family studies educators 
will have to make decisions regarding the provision of 
computerized equipment and appliances in family 
studies facilities. 


Computers also have a major role to play in 
providing information for family studies students. 
The amount and quality of available and accessible 
information is already overwhelming. In the future, 
students will be able to access data bases for research 
information. The number of computerized bulletin 
boards on a variety of topics is increasing each year. 


Teleconferencing and videoconferencing via satellite 
may make important information available to the 
family studies program from centres throughout the 
province and elsewhere. 


Computers can also be used to bring students 
involved in home instruction into closer contact with 
the school program, and to assist disabled students to 
overcome barriers to communication (for example, 
by converting Bliss symbols to speech and braille 
characters to oral output or standard text). Computers 
can be used as a medium for discussion on sensitive 
issues (research has shown this approach to be useful 
with students who find certain topics threatening). 
Computers can also be used for simulation exercises: 
for example, simulating the placement of furniture in 
a room or the composition of a design for an article of 
clothing. 


Computer software is already available for use in 
family studies classrooms, and new programs are 
continually being developed. Family studies teachers 
will find the computer a valuable learning tool. 
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PART B: COURSES (GRADES 7-12) 
Families (Grade 7) 
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Rationale 


All families assume a significant role in nurturing, educating, and social- 
izing their members. As young people approach adolescence, they 
become increasingly aware of the importance of their families in their 
lives and of the variety of family structures and lifestyles that exist in the 
community. They also begin to explore the values underlying the per- 
sonal decisions individuals make in relation to their families. 


For these reasons, Grade 7 is an opportune time for students to sur- 
vey family life in the past, predict the nature of families in the near 
future, and begin to appreciate the complex interaction of factors that 
affect their own day-to-day family life. This course is intended to enable 
students to gain insights into the nature, functions, and patterns of fami- 
lies in different times and places. 


——————— ee 
Structure of the Course 


The course consists of the following units: 
1. Families in Our Community (core unit) 
2. Families in the Past (optional unit) 

3. Families in the Future (optional unit) 


Because of the wide variation in time allotted to family studies across 
the province, the core unit, ‘Families in Our Community”, is designed to 
allow teachers to develop courses that address the goals of education 
and the aims of family studies (see Part A, sections 1.2 and 1.3). Where 
time, the community, and/or circumstances permit, the other two units 
may be included in whole or in part. ‘‘Families in the Past’’ may allow 
teachers to integrate the family studies program with the Grade 7 social 
science program. “Families in the Future” offers an exploratory and 
imaginative approach that could be developed for all students, but would 
present a particularly exciting and creative challenge to gifted students. 


RE 
Units 





1. Families in Our Community (core unit) 
This unit is intended to help students to understand contemporary family life. 


_ Objectives 

a) To have students explore the 
various kinds of family struc- 
tures existing within their 
communities 


__ b) To have students investigate 
the functions of families and 
explore similarities and differ- 
ences in the ways families per- 
form these functions 


c) To have students investigate 
and compare family customs 
and traditions within their 
community 


Content 


— definition of the family; source of this definition 
— family structures (e.g., two-parent, single-parent) 


— functions of families (e.g., biological, nurturant, educational, eco- 
nomic, protective, religious, cultural, recreational, socializing) 

— how families meet the basic needs of their members 

— roles of different family members in performing the variety of family 
functions 

— how family functions differ in different family structures (e.g., 
extended family, single-parent family) 


— similarities and differences in terms of ethnocultural origins, roles, 
religious beliefs, rituals, responsibilities, income production, food 
preferences, clothing and housing preferences, privileges, child- 
rearing practices, uses of leisure time, vacations, hobbies, sources of 
and ways of handling family conflict and crisis (e.g., child abuse, wife 
assault, death of a member, unemployment), attitudes to in-laws and 
grandparents, customs and traditions, etc. 
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2. Families in the Past (optional unit) ee nee: 
This unit is intended to help students to discover how families lived in earher times. 





Objectives Content 

a) To help students explore the — Native families and their contributions: food, farming and harvesting 
lifestyle of early Native fami- methods, crafts, written and dramatic arts, rituals and ceremonies 
lies and investigate ways in — Native families and their perspectives on family life: roles of children 
which this lifestyle changed and the elderly; extended families 
with settlement — effects of European contact on Native people’s health, mobility, food, 


technology, religion, family roles, family forms, environment, pro- 
curement of food and clothing, use of natural resources 


b) To have students investigate — pioneer families: influence of conditions as well as traditions on fam- 
past family life in their ily size, roles of men and women, child-rearing practices, education, 
community availability of food, cooking methods, housing, physical environ- 


ment, clothing production 

— later immigrant families: changes and adaptations as a result of the 
influence of the existing local lifestyle on the immigrant lifestyle 

— history of individual families (all families have their “‘pioneers’’) 


c) To have students examine — basic early homes (sod, logs): enlarged and renovated or replaced 
ways in which family life — tools, utensils, and materials 
changes as circumstances — tural resourcefulness in satisfying everyday needs in the home (e.g., 
change spinning, knitting, quilting, laundry, lighting, decorative arts, music, 
dance) 


— community involvement in helping families adapt their dwellings 
(e.g., bees); families adopting immigrant families and helping with 
their orientation and settlement 

— seasonal adaptation in rural settings (e.g., summer kitchens) 

— variety of size and type of village housing for the family life cycle and 
lifestyle 

— variety in size and type of urban housing available for families (e.g. , 
apartment buildings, row housing, tenements, shanties, mansions) 

— space limitations in cities and the resulting effect on family life 

— the development of suburbs 


d) To have students examine — hunting, trapping, fishing, harvesting, planting, animal husbandry, 
ways in which earlier families poultry farming, bee keeping, and so on, in rural settings 
dealt with the acquisition, — daily markets, butchers, bakers, dairies, restaurants, taverns, and 
preparation, and consump- inns in villages and cities 
tion of food — cooking methods, food preservation, food imports, and variety of 


foods available (in cities, villages, and on farms) 
— availability of food products (e.g., staples, imported goods, foods for 


special occasions) 
e) To have students compare — family size; extended families; roles of different family members in 
child-rearing practices of the child-rearing 
past with those of today — practices of a variety of ethnocultural groups 
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3. Families in the Future (optional unit) 
This unit ts intended to help students to understand change and tts effect on families. 


Objectives Content 
a) To have students identify cur- — technological trends: the use of computers in the family home, the 
| rent trends in society and leisure-time use of computers, new domestic technology 
speculate on how these trends — employment trends: changes in the work force, increased day care, 
may shape family life in the changing job trends 
future — social trends: declining family size, an ageing population, family 


violence (e.g., wife assault, child abuse), changing roles of men and 
women, educational changes 

— health trends: changing ideas about food and nutrition 

— relationship trends: sibling rivalry in stepfamilies, extended-family 
friendship networks, relationships between single parents and their 
children, relationships in a remarriage after divorce 


b) To have students compare the — role changes in single-parent families 
roles of males and females — childless couples 
over time and examine ways — families of remarriage 
in which these roles are — mobility 
changing — single adults 
— role reversals associated with changing responsibilities 
— the elderly 
c) To encourage students to — clothing: leisure wear, mass-produced clothing, multipurpose cloth- 
speculate on possible changes ing, kinds of fabrics, specialized clothing, changing clothing needs 
in traditional family functions and dress practices 


— food procurement and/or preparation: changing needs and practices 

— care and education of children: how adults communicate within the 
family on these matters 

— work areas in the home: working homemakers, housework (e.g., 

; maid service, robots, computers), complex technologies in the home 

for work and leisure pursuits 

— technology allowing cottage industries in the home 

— leisure-time activities: use of computers for leisure activities, leisure 
activity among family members as a means of stress reduction 
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COTTRLID 
Teaching Strategies 


Planning Considerations 


In planning teaching strategies and learning activities 
for this course, Grade 7 and 8 teachers should con- 
sider their students’ intellectual, physical, social, and 
emotional development. Students in Grades 7 and 8 
are in transition between two stages of development; 
they will benefit from teaching strategies that inte- 
grate concrete experiences with abstract concepts 
and provide them with hands-on experience as often 
as possible. 





Developmental Related Learning 
Characteristics of Experiences 
Grade 7 and 8 
Students 
These students: They will benefit from: 
— value positive peer — group work 
relationships 
— are curious — situations allowing 
discovery 
— are enthusiastic and — situations capitalizing 
outgoing on their energy 
— active involvement 
— hands-on activities 
— have a limited atten- — activities requiring a 
tion span short completion 
time 
— anticipate success — activities that will 
result in immediate 
SuCCeSS 
— may lack confidence — activities that re- 
inforce skills 


Figure 3. Developmental Characteristics and Related Learning 
Experiences 


The five areas into which content is organized in fam- 
ily studies are food, clothing, parenting, housing, and 
economics in the family. In Grade 7 this content is 
integrated throughout the core and optional units. For 
a comprehensive treatment of the core unit, teachers 
should maintain this integrated approach. Teaching 
strategies should be chosen with regard to the availa- 
bility of time and equipment, the classroom size, and 
the personnel and physical resources available within 


the school and the community. The suggestions con- 
tained in this section have been designed with these 
variables in mind. 


While traditional family studies classrooms offer 
desirable equipment and resources for effective deliv- 
ery of the program, this course can be taught in any 
classroom. 


Sample Learning Activities 


Sarnple learning activities for the three units are 
suggested below. Activities for Unit 1 relate to 
objective (c): “To have students investigate and com- 
pare family customs and traditions within their com- 
munity”. Activities for Units 2 and 3 apply to each 
unit as a whole. 


1. Families in Our Community 

— Students can make a plan for collecting infor- 
mation on the ways in which families in their 
community are different and what they have in 
common. The students will determine the 
kinds of information that should be obtained 
(for example, relating to family size; roles, 
responsibilities, and privileges of individuals; 
traditions; festivities; kinds of shelter, food, 
and clothing; place of origin), who will collect 
the information, and how it will be organized 
and used. 

— Teachers can emphasize the importance of 
finding similarities and appreciating differ- 
ences between cultures in a community by 
showing students an appropriate film. The 
follow-up discussion should focus on the fact 
that while people sometimes dwell on cultural 
differences between families, there are good 
reasons for similarities to be highlighted. 

— Teachers can ask the students to explain how 
the family benefits the individual. The students 
can then read a short passage on the family 
selected by the teacher and prepare a written 
summary of the reading. 

— Students can provide examples and explana- 
tions of the part played by food in their fami- 
lies’ religious festivities, traditions, or special 
events (for example, birthdays, religious and 
other festivals, celebrations to mark passing to 
the next grade in school). Working in groups, 
students can prepare food that families use to 
celebrate significant family events. 


A 


— Students can examine foods and traditions of 
Canadian families of various ethno-cultural 
origins. They can collect recipes and menus 

and plan menus that are typical of a family ofa 

| particular cultural origin. Students can submit 
their recipes, menus, and shopping lists with 
an explanation of the role of food in the family 
studied. They can also plan and prepare the 
menu selected and share the food in a simu- 
lated family setting. 


The assessment and evaluation of these learning 
activities may be undertaken in the following ways: 

— Teachers can observe students as they 
participate in their group activity, noting the 
students’ contributions to and participation in 
the process of collecting information about 
families in their community. Checklists should 
be developed and used as part of this 
assessment, to ensure that all students collect 
similar data. Students can then readily see the 
results and draw conclusions about their own 
contributions. 

— Teachers can evaluate students’ written work. 
When students read and summarize a passage 
from a book, they should demonstrate an 
ability to classify and understand specific 
content. 

— Students preparing their group presentation 
can employ several reporting forms (for 
example, activity reports or logs, menu plans, 
shopping lists and food-preparation plans, 
questionnaires, and anecdotal records). These 
forms are excellent means of assessing and 
evaluating students on an individual basis. 


2. Families in the Past 

— Students can visit a local pioneer, Native, or 
ethnic museum, village, or cultural centre to 
explore and compare recreational pursuits (for 
example, picnics, bees, community socials, 
weddings, shivarees), seasonal festivities (for 
example, harvesting and branding), church- 
centred activities, games, travelling shows, fall 
fairs, recitals, government socials, community- 
hall activities, country outings for city dwellers, 
promenades, formal entertaining, visits to 
plays, concerts, and operas, visiting (and the 
use of visiting or calling cards) by pioneer, 
Native, or immigrant families. 





— Students can prepare a meal that is typical of 


— Alocal person can be invited to talk to the class 


— Students can plan and enact a social event typi- 


The following Ministry of Education documents will 
be useful to teachers developing courses from Unit 2: 
— Black Studies, Intermediate Division, 1983. 


— Canada’s Multicultural Heritage, 1977. Curric- 


— Girls and Women tn Society, 1976. Resource 


— Life in Upper Canada, 1978. Curriculum Ideas 


— People of Native Ancestry, Intermediate Divt- 
— Sex-Role Stereotyping and Women's Studies, 


— The United Empire Loyalists and the American 


Native, pioneer, or immigrant families in their 
local area. 


about family life in the community when he or 
she was a child. 


cal of a particular time in the past (for example, 
harvest time in 1880 in rural Ontario; afternoon 
tea in a wealthy urban family in 1900; a sleigh 
ride in 1922; a Sunday-school picnic in 1935; a 
blanket party in 1943; a tea dance in 1955; a 
blue-grass festival in 1965; a typical backyard 
barbecue in 1975). Such activities can be used 
to motivate students to do research on the 
foods prepared, the clothing worn for the 
event, and the behaviour of the men, women, 
and children involved. 


Resource Guide. 


ulum Ideas for Teachers. History, Intermediate 
Division, No.3 


List. 


for Teachers. History, Intermediate Division, 
No.6. 


sion, 1977. Resource Guide. 
1978. Resource Guide. 


Revolution, 1978. Curriculum Ideas for Teach- 
ers. History, Intermediate Division, No.10. 
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3. Families in the Future 

— Students can investigate how their community 
is presently addressing a family issue, such as 
care of the elderly. In this case, by interviewing 
elderly persons or those working with the 
elderly, students may identify the needs of sen- 
iors in their community, where they live, how 
they spend their time, and what services they 
require. Students should determine whether 
shortfalls exist in their community and plan an 
activity or activities to address these shortfalls. 
In this way they may interact with elderly indi- 
viduals on a regular basis. 

— Students can visit a day-care centre or primary 
classroom as observers and then follow up their 
visit with planned interaction with small chil- 
dren. Afterwards they can identify and discuss 
the joys and frustrations that are part of work- 
ing with young children. They may also iden- 
tify factors that could cause parental stress or 
lead to child abuse. 


The following Ministry of Education documents will 
be useful to teachers developing courses from Unit 3: 
— Girls and Women tn Society, 1976. Resource 
List. 
— One Step at a Time, Intermediate and Senior 
Divisions, 1984. Resource Guide. 
— Personal and Societal Values, Primary and 
Junior Divisions, 1983. Resource Guide. 
— Sex-Role Stereotyping and Women’s Studies, 
1978. Resource Guide. 
— Values, Influences, and Peers, 1984. Curricu- 
lum Ideas for Teachers. 





de nian ee ht 


Family Environments (Grade 8) 








Rae 
Rationale 


Any study of the family is concerned with the social, emotional, and 
physical environments in which its members develop and interact. 
Within these environments, the family studies program focuses specifi- 
cally on the family and its interaction in the areas of parenting, econom- 
ics in the family, housing, food, and clothing. The purpose of this course 
is to provide students with an introduction to some of the complex ele- 
ments of family life and to explain, in part, its dynamic quality. It is 
important that the family remain the focal point of the course content of 
these five units. 


kx i= = &2 * * @ ©... 
Structure of the Course 


This course consists of the following five core units: 
1. Parenting 

2. Economics in the Family 

3. Housing 

4. Food 

5. Clothing 


Courses based on this section of the family studies guideline must con- 
tain all of these units. Students are also expected to work towards the 
achievement of the goals of education and the aims of family studies 
(see Part A, sections 1.2 and 1.3) through the specific objectives and 
content of the units described below. The Grade 8 course will serve as an 
introduction to secondary school family studies courses. 
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Renae 
Units 


1. Parenting (core unit) 


This unit is intended to help students to understand the family’s parenting role. 


Objectives 
a) To have students explore the 


ways in which a family can 
provide love and security 


b) To help students identify the 
rights, privileges, and respon- 
sibilities of the family 


c) To have students investigate 
the family’s expectations and 
aspirations for its members 


d) To help students develop an 
understanding of the physical 
and emotional needs of young 
children and adolescents 





Content 
— love in the family, as demonstrated through task sharing, discipline, 


humour, empathy, physical displays of affection, respect and its impli- 
cations, trust, etc. 


— family security (e.g., provision of a safe home, teaching of preventive 


behaviour for street-proofing, encouragement to resist the negative 
effects of peer pressure, provision of a safe lifestyle, use of leisure 
time) 


— parental caring and monitoring of needs of family members; fostering 


of self-esteem; focusing on the worth of individuals without linking 
human worth to stereotyped sex-role expectations 


— the contribution of children and adolescents to love and security 


within the family 


— individual roles of each family member (e.g., father, mother, oldest 


child, middle children, youngest child, extended family members) 


— differences in roles resulting from the age and sex of family members 
— the influence of a family’s size on the importance of the individual 


within the family (e.g., first-born, middle, oldest) 


— the right of each family member to expect that basic needs will be 


met: conflicting factors 


— the responsibility of each family member to provide for the basic 


needs of other members 


— the need for sufficient time and money to care for the family 


— the family’s expectations and aspirations for its members 
— the effects on family members of death, divorce, remarriage, birth, 


moving, a member leaving to start a different life, etc. 


— how different family members perform their roles 


— the developmental stages of childhood and adolescence 
— the importance of relationships with significant others that begin in 


childhood and continue throughout life (i.e., with peers, older and 
younger friends, mentors) 


2. Economics in the Family (core unit) 


This unit is intended to help students to understand the factors that influence economic decisions in the family. 


Objectives 
a) To have students examine the 
impact of adolescents on the 


economy and the family 
environment 


b) To help students acquire skills, 
knowledge, and attitudes that 
will help them to become dis- 
criminating consumers in a 
complex marketplace 


Content 


— adolescents’ needs and wants 
— the setting of priorities 


— adolescents’ spending and buying patterns; how these affect the fam- 


ily’s spending and buying patterns 


— advertising: radio, TV, magazine, in-store; stereotyping in media 
advertising (e.g., slim/robust, old/young, male/female) 

— in-store sales techniques used to influence young buyers (e.g., music, 
lighting, placement of goods) 

— the influence of peer pressure on buying decisions 

— the relationship between price and quality 

— consumers’ rights and responsibilities: the role of labels in informing 
consumers 
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3. Housing (core unit) 
This untt is intended to help students to develop an understanding of how the use of family space affects and ts 
affected by family needs and interpersonal relationships. 


Objectives Content 
a) To help students understand — personal space: the appropriate or desired amount based on family 
the rights and responsibilities size, customs, type of housing unit, and culture 
of family members regarding — shared space: responsibilities, disputes, compromises 
personal and shared space — the need for companionship and privacy 
— advantages and disadvantages of different types of housing for family 
life 


— needs, tastes, and lifestyles of families 

— the responsibilities of various family members for design, furnishing, 
and decorating decisions, as well as for the care of the home and its 
furnishings 


4. Food (core unit) 


This unit ts intended to help students to develop an understanding of family food patterns. 


Objectives 
a) To help students identify the 


factors influencing family food 
habits 


b) To help students understand 
the relationship between food 
intake and well-being 


c) To help students develop 
criteria for determining their 
eating habits and controlling 
their food choices 





Content 


— the effect on food habits of cultural differences, daily schedules, peers, 


wants and needs, age, activity levels, lifestyles, physical and emo- 
tional states, and food-preparation techniques 

— how the family influences food habits (e.g., who buys the food, who 
controls what is bought, special festivities and observances) 


— the significance of food as a source of energy and nutrients 

— the effects of food habits on well-being (e.g., appearance, complex- 
ion, mood, activity level, body size) 

— the effects of physical activity on food intake 

— the effects ofa lack of nutrients 

— the effects of physical ailments (e.g., colds, flu), age, or other factors 
(e.g., changes during pregnancy) on food intake 

— eating-related disorders (e.g., bulimia, anorexia nervosa, overeating, 
fasting) 


— lifestyle and appropriate food choices 

— sources of nutrition information and beliefs about good nutrition 
— food fads and fallacies 

— the selection, preparation, and serving of nutritious food 
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5. Clothing (core unit) . io 
This unit ts intended to help students to examine the ways in which the family acquires and maintains 


clothing. 

Objective Content 

a) To help students acquire — influence of parents on clothing selection in childhood and adoles- 
knowledge that will assist cence: appropriateness for an occasion 
them in selecting or making — influence of fashions and fads in clothing selection on adolescents 
and maintaining their clothes and other family members 


— clothing care: washing cycles, stains, care methods for different fab- 
rics, pressing . 

— fitting and fixing: advantages of being able to make repairs; types of 
repairs and alterations 

— principles of clothing construction: the opportunity to express oneself 
through the construction of an article of clothing 

— the influence of feelings, the need to communicate, clothing stereo- 
typing, peer pressure, and generation gaps on clothing choices 
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Teaching Strategies 


Planning Considerations 


The five core topics in this course will provide stu- 
dents with a foundation of basic skills, knowledge, 
and understanding that can be built on in secondary 
school. 


Although the five units comprising the Grade 8 
program are designated as core units, this guideline 
allows for some flexibility in how these units are 
delivered. All five units are of equal importance in 
helping students to understand the complexities of 
family life and the various interactions of individuals 
within the family. Teachers should consider allocating 
at least 20 per cent of the time to a general overview 
of these five units. Students could then be given the 
Opportunity to investigate one or more of the units in 
greater detail. The overview approach permits stu- 
dents to pursue their own interests, while at the same 
time allowing the teacher to design learning situa- 
tions that best meet the needs of all of the students. 
Specific projects or activities can be developed for stu- 
dents who need program modifications. 


The course could be organized in one of the fol- 
lowing ways: teachers could develop activity-based 
learning centres; or they could combine large- and 
small-group activities by introducing a unit to the 
large group, dividing the class into smaller groups for 
specific activities, and bringing the groups together 
again to share their results. 


Sample Learning Activities 


Sample learning activities for one objective in each of 
the five units are suggested below. Assessment and 
evaluation techniques are suggested for Unit 5. 


1. Parenting 
Activities suggested for this unit relate to objec- 
tive (d): “To help students develop an under- 
standing of the physical and emotional needs of 
young children and adolescents”. 

— Students can visit a day-care centre or primary 
classroom as observers and follow up their visit 
with planned interaction with small children. If 
this activity is offered in Grade 7 and again in 
Grade 8, students should be able to identify the 
changes in physical, emotional, social, and cog- 
nitive growth of the children over a one-year 
period. Students should develop some under- 
standing of the role of the significant other 
(i.e., themselves) in the development of a 
person. 


. Economics in the Family 


. Housing 


. Food 


Activities suggested for this unit relate to objec- 
tive (b): “To help students acquire skills, knowl- 
edge, and attitudes that will help them to become 
discriminating consumers in a complex 
marketplace”. 

— Students can work through a decision-making 
model in order to identify the skills, knowledge, 
and attitudes a young consumer should apply 
to the question of whether an item to be pur- 
chased is a fad, a fashion, or a necessity. 

— As young adolescents begin managing their 
own clothing allowances and shopping for 
themselves, they need practice in asking the 
following questions: 

* Must the consumer retain and show a receipt? 

- Is there a time limit on returns? 

* Will cash be refunded or is credit given? 

- Who takes responsibility if there is a flaw or 
damage discovered later by the consumer? 

* Are sale-priced items returnable? 

* What policy applies on cancellation of or 
default on layaways? 

— Consumers need to know about the return poli- 
cies of different stores. Teachers can organize 
field trips to several stores, where the students 
can collect the information and become alert to 
returns and layaway policies. 


Activities suggested for this unit relate to its 
objective: ‘To help students understand the rights 
and responsibilities of family members regarding 
personal and shared space”. 
— Students can survey class members to 
determine: 
¢ what activities are performed by family mem- 
bers in personal space; 
* what needs are met by personal space in the 
home; 
- how family size, customs, and culture influ- 
ence the amount of personal space in the home; 
- how the type of housing affects the amount of 
personal and shared space. 
— Aspeaker can be invited to talk to the class 
about house design and personal space needs. 


Activities suggested for this unit relate to objec- 
tive (a): “To help students identify the factors 
influencing family food habits”. 

— Students can investigate the media coverage of 
a current food issue affecting their age group 
and prepare and present a report on it. Several 
forms of reporting may be employed (for exam- 
ple, activity reports or logs, questionnaires, 
anecdotal records). 
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. Clothing 


Activities suggested for this unit relate to its 
objective: ‘To help students acquire knowledge 
that will assist them in selecting or making and 
maintaining their clothes”. 

— Students can make a case study identifying the 
realistic wardrobe needs of a family member. 
Students can work in groups of four to six to 
prepare a clothing list. The clothes on their lists 
should be in keeping with the expectations and 
financial resources of the case-study family. 

— Students can make suggestions in order to 
define a suitable wardrobe based on their work 
in the previous activity. Using the chalkboard, 
the teacher can list the articles of clothing sug- 
gested by the students. As a group, students 
then can identify a basic wardrobe and discuss 
factors that may be present when an article of 
clothing is selected (e.g., family values relating 
to appropriateness, the image a family might 
have of its members, the money available). 

— Students can view a film, video, or filmstrip (or 
photographs or slides) illustrating the concept 
that families determine what their members 
wear. Through discussion, the teacher can refer 
the class to the factors that influence people in 
their choice of clothing. Film reports or student- 
viewing logs may be used to assess students’ 
observation of what they have seen. 

— Students can read a passage on how to select 
clothing and can list in their notebooks the fac- 
tors influencing family and individual clothing 
selection. 

— Students can determine their own clothing 
acquisition plans for the season by listing the 
clothes they need. They can choose two or 
three items from their list, estimate the cost of 
these items, and plan how to pay for them. Stu- 
dents can set priorities among their clothing 
needs by grouping them in terms of season, 
community customs, and particular activities. 
They can revise the list and discuss it with a 
parent or another adult. 

— Students can plan an activity that involves 
either making or buying an article of clothing or 
an accessory to add to their own wardrobes. 
Together, the teacher and students can select 
an item and determine, by examining cata- 
logues and by comparison shopping in stores, 
the cost, time, family and personal prefer- 
ences, and other factors involved in deciding 
whether to make the item or to buy it ready- 
made. 


— If students choose to make the item, they can 
proceed by either (a) making the new item or 
(b) renovating an existing item. If students 
choose to buy the item they can investigate 
possible purchases using predetermined crite- 
ria. They can then write a short paragraph or 
describe to someone their reasons for choosing 
between buying and making the item. 


The assessment and evaluation of these learning 
activities may be undertaken in the following 
ways: 

— Teachers can observe students’ involvement in 
discussions. Reports or logs may be used to 
assess students’ observation of filmstrips. 
Reports or logs constitute a consistent tech- 
nique for assessing and evaluating films over 
time, because students are not equally recep- 
tive on each occasion that a film is used in 
class. Reviewing the film reports or logs over a 
period of a year will give the teacher a sense of 
the students’ growth and progress in observa- 
tion skills. 

— Teachers can assess students’ knowledge fol- 
lowing a reading assignment by preparing a 
questionnaire that addresses the key points of 
the reading. 

— Checklists prepared by teachers can be used to 
assess the clothing-construction project. Stu- 
dents can also keep logs or journals to help 
them assess their own progress. 

— Teachers can evaluate the students’ clothing 
inventory presentations by using checklists 
that identify and analyse the family’s clothing 
needs and the factors influencing the acquisi- 
tion of clothing. Checklists can be developed 
and used as part of the teaching-learning 
assessment situation. 


The following Ministry of Education documents will 
be useful to teachers planning learning activities for 


all five units of this Grade 8 course: 
— Clothing and Shelter, 1981. Curriculum Ideas for 
Teachers. 


— Food and Human Energy, 1980. Curriculum Ideas 


for Teachers. 


— Language Across the Curriculum, 1978. Curricu- 


lum Ideas for Teachers. English, Intermediate 
Division. 


— Research Study Skills, 1979. Curriculum Ideas for 


Teachers. History and Geography, Intermediate 
Division. 
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Food (Grade 9 or 10) 





REE 
Rationale 


This course is designed to enable students to understand the complexity 
of their own and their families’ food habits in relation to various cultural, 
nutritional, psychological, and social factors, and to help students to 
develop the capacity to adopt eating patterns and lifestyles that will 
result in a high level of well-being. The specific content of this course will 
also involve food-related issues and concerns identified by students. 


Students are still rather self-centred during their adolescent years. The 
exploration of concepts involving food and nutrition must involve issues 
that they consider relevant. With the guidance of the teacher, students in 
this course must make personal sense out of new or conflicting informa- 
tion on the nutritional benefits of various foods or nutrients. They will 
acquire knowledge and skills that will help them to assume an increasing 
responsibility for their own food choices. They will examine nutrition 
information about the food they eat and seek further information from 
the variety of resources that are available in both the school and the 
community. 





Eee 
Structure of the Course 


This course consists of the following units: 
1. Sound Food Choices (core unit) 
2. Food and Family Relationships (core unit) 
\ 3. Confidence With Food (core unit) 
4. Families and the Global Food Supply (optional unit) 


Courses based on this section of the family studies guideline must 
include all of the core units and may also include the optional unit. Stu- 
dents are expected to work towards the achievement of the goals of edu- 
cation and the aims of family studies (see Part A, sections 1.2 and 1.3) 
through the specific objectives and content of these units. While all of the 
issues raised in the course will be personally relevant to most students, 
the interpretation of the issues may need to be modified in order to make 
them relevant to students and teachers in a particular community. 
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Pas 
Units 


1. Sound Food Choices (core unit) 

As students mature, the responsibility of making food choices for their well-being will shift from their families 
to themselves. This unit ts intended to provide learning experiences that will.give students the knowledge they 
need to make sound food choices. 


Objectives Content 

a) To have students explore fac- — the range of physical conditions that may be related to and affected 
tors that affect the choice of by nutrition (e.g., health and physical fitness, complexion, weight 
nutritious food deviations, metabolic disorders) 


— individual well-being, including physical well-being and fitness, psy- 
chological well-being, sociological well-being, and peer-group and 


other types of acceptance 
b) To have students investigate — food and nutrition claims: major classification of nutrients, classifica- 
information on nutrients, tion of diets, evaluation of diets based on the claims made about 
other substances in food, and nutrients, substances in food, and special needs of individuals 
the effects of foods in — vitamins, minerals (iron, calcium, phosphorous, magnesium, etc.), 
combination carbohydrates, fats, proteins, and other substances in food 


(e.g., water, fibre) 

— food additives, preservatives, and/or contaminants (natural and 
synthetic) 

— objective rating of diets using valid criteria 


c) To help students apply the — the development of personal criteria for food selection 
principles governing the — the selection of food using these personal criteria 
sound choice of food to their — the influence of food on family relationships 
own selection of food — the resolution of differences between personally defined criteria and 


family expectations (habits, customs, traditions) 
— the safe handling of food: sanitary responsibilities, home safety, and 
food storage 


2. Food and Family Relationships (core unit) 
This unit ts intended to help students to determine the ways in which behaviour and expectations connected 
with the preparation and sharing of food can affect family relationships. 


Objectives 
a) To have students analyse the 


influence of food on family 
relationships 


b) To help students become 
aware of the ways in which 
satisfying the needs of family 
members in the selection, 
preparation, and serving of 
food influences family 
relationships 





Content 


— family relationships and food habits: time, frequency, and location of 
meals, quantity of food eaten, selection of food, people with whom 
food is shared 

— family relationships and cultural food customs and traditions: types of 
food eaten (including any restrictions), food-preparation methods as 
a means of transmitting of cultural values 

— socialization through food: the family as an agent of socialization, 
food and hospitality, meal rituals, dining out 

— conflicts in family relationships expressed through the use of food 
(e.g., exercising power by withdrawing food from children or forcing it 
on them) 

— the expression of love and affection through the preparation and 
offering of food 

— the destruction of self-confidence through the rejection of food pre- 
pared by a family member 

— the resolution of differences in food choices that may arise between 
married partners 


— recognition of the labour involved as a contribution to the family and 
the effect of that recognition on family members 

— the preparation of food as an expression of creativity 

— the preparation of food to satisfy family members with different food 
preferences 

— the preparation of food to satisfy family members on individual 
schedules 
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3. Confidence With Food (core unit) pales 
This unit is intended to provide students with opportunities to develop confidence in social situations in which 


Sood ts a significant component. 


Objectives Content 

a) To help students develop an — factors contributing to the variety of food customs and traditions 
understanding of the food cus- among the families in the local community: cultural factors, religious 
toms and traditions of other factors, family traditions 
families 

b) To have students examine the — the advantages of being able to enjoy the food and food rituals of a 
influence of the multicultural wide variety of cultures in a wide variety of situations 
nature of Ontario society on — food and travel: choosing food in an unfamiliar place, accommodat- 
family food practices ing special preferences or diets while travelling 


— the possible impact on the family of mixing food traditions (e.g., by a 
married couple of different ethnocultural or socio-economic 


backgrounds) 
c) To help students acquire confi- — the identification of food-related situations in which students might 
dence in food-related feel uncomfortable and unsure of themselves (e.g., encounters with 
situations persons of cultural backgrounds different from their own; encounters 


with the food customs and rituals of families and other social groups 
from various cultures; the possibility of having to choose from a large 
variety of restaurants when going out to eat; different customs in 
serving and eating food) 

— the planning or preparation of projects or meals that illustrate the 
advantages of being able to enjoy the food and food rituals of different 
cultures in a wide variety of situations 


4. Families and the Global Food Supply (optional unit) 
This unit is intended to provide opportunities for students to become aware of issues involved in the task of 


Seeding the families of the world. 


Objectives 
a) To help students develop an 
understanding of some world- 


wide nutrition issues and their 
effects on families 


b) To have students examine the 
ways in which family relation- 
ships are affected by new food 
and new technology related to 
food 


c) To help students identify the 
family food practices that 
affect nutrition and the impact 
of culture on family food 
choices and food preparation 


d) To have students plan, select, 
and prepare food to illustrate 
new or possible future trends 
in family food consumption 





Content 


— the impact on the family of the availability of particular foods 
— current food crises (Canadian or international) 
— factors that have caused each crisis (e.g., political, economic, cli- 


matic, cultural) 


— the impact of food crises on the availability of food for families (in 


Canada and/or other countries) 


— possible solutions to resolve the world food crisis 
— technological advances related to food (e.g., refrigeration, rapid 


transportation, dehydration, computerization) 


— the impact of technological advances on the family and on family 


relationships: 

i) in developing countries (e.g., traditional breast-feeding versus the 
use of infant formulas; wage earners being forced to leave their local 
villages in order to meet economic needs, thereby producing a break- 
down of the family system); 

ii) in developed countries (e.g., effects on food traditions, customs, 
and eating etiquette) 

the availability of new food to families around the world 


the effects on families of the food and food rituals of groups in various 
cultures throughout the community: the emergence of a new cuisine 
in Canada as a result of the blending of various food traditions (e.g., 
English, French, other European, Caribbean, Central and South Amer- 
ican, African, Oriental, East Indian, Native Canadian) 

the impact of those identified food practices on family nutrition (e.g., 
the use of new sources of essential food substances and of processed 
foods) 


the planning and preparation of a type of food or a meal illustrating 
possible future trends in food technology, or food recently made avail- 
able or developed in the students’ community, or new Canadian 
cuisine 
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ERE 
Teaching Strategies for Three Levels of 
Diffi 


culty 
Introduction 


Teachers are encouraged to let students explore 
issues related to food that are important to them and 
relevant to the level at which the course is given. 
Problems and issues can be identified by brainstorm- 
ing, searching databases, interviewing parents or 
selected agencies, examining statistics, or contacting 
the Ministry of Health or Health and Welfare Canada. 


The teacher's role will vary at the different levels 
of difficulty. At the basic level, the teacher should pro- 
vide close and consistent guidance to the students’ 
deliberations; at the general level, students can form 
small groups to examine a case study, each group 
having an appointed facilitator; students at the 
advanced level may themselves identify the issues to 
be investigated individually or in small groups. 


In the clarification and analysis of problems and 
issues, each student can identify one issue that is 
important to him or her. At the basic level, the 
teacher should play an active role in helping students 
to find resources and develop methods of exploration. 
At the general level, the student should explore the 
issue by consulting with the teacher or using the 
teacher's or the school’s resources. At the advanced 
level the student should go beyond these resources to 
consult community resources and services as well. 
The teacher should expect to play a less active role in 
these procedures at the general and advanced levels. 


At this point concepts and theories can be intro- 
duced. Students may choose to explore each of the 
items listed for each of the objectives individually, or 
they may choose to examine them together as a com- 
bined unit. 


Sample Learning Activities 


Sample learning activities are offered below for one 
objective in Unit 1 and one objective in Unit 3. 


Activities suggested for Unit 1, “Sound Food 
Choices’’, relate to objective (a): ‘To have students 
explore factors that affect the choice of nutritious 
food”. Students at all three levels of difficulty, if they 
have chosen to focus on the issue of weight and diet, 
can examine the personal advantages of making 
sound food choices, deal with the issue of confusing 
messages, and explore the different means of achiev- 
ing their goals. 


At the basic level, students can explore the per- 
sonal advantages of making sound food choices 
(Why is it an issue for me?). They can discuss any 
apparent contradictions that arise as a result of differ- 
ences between their grandparents’ and parents’ 
beliefs about food and diet and their own beliefs. Stu- 
dents can set up diet plans using a recognized nutri- 
tional guide as a means of reaching their goals. 


At the general level, students can explore the per- 
sonal advantages of making sound food choices. 
They can examine the effect that advertising and the 
media have on the setting of their goals, especially 
where the messages they receive are confusing. They 
can consult some recognized nutritional guides to 
find the one best suited to their own needs and the 
achievement of their goals. 


Students at the advanced level can explore the 
personal advantages of making sound food choices 
and can examine our society’s obsession with 
weight-control issues. They can investigate the con- 
fusing messages conveyed by some of the current 
popular diets (e.g., Weight Watchers, Scarsdale, Dr. 
Atkins), examining their differences and similarities 
and investigating the credentials of their originators. 
They can analyse different diets in terms of the rec- 
ommendations of recognized nutritional guides and 
then draw their own conclusions concerning the 
validity of each diet. 


When students have had the chance to explore 
the issue, the teacher can assist them to summarize 
the experience and formulate the concepts and theo- 
ries that they have researched. At this stage, students 
can begin to personalize these concepts and theories 
through practical projects in which they apply what 
they have learned to their own lives. These can 
include food preparation, written projects, illustrative 
projects, and so on. 


The activity suggested for Unit 3, “‘Confidence 
With Food”’, relates to objective (a): ‘“To help students 
develop an understanding of the food customs and 
traditions of other families”. Students at all three lev- 
els of difficulty can prepare a Chinese-Canadian meal. 


The teacher will have to assist with the planning 
of the meal in courses at the basic level. Each student 
can be assigned a particular task in the preparation of 
the meal (for example, cooking rice or chopping 
vegetables), under the close supervision of the 
teacher. When the meal is ready, each student will 
know that he or she has contributed to its preparation 
and can share it with his or her peers. 


In courses at the general level the meal can be 
planned by the students with the help of the teacher. 
The meal can be prepared after the students have 
practised the main techniques used in Chinese- 
Canadian food preparation with the teacher. Finally, 
students can share their efforts by serving and eating 
the meal. 


Students at the advanced level can research and 
plan the meal on their own by consulting reference 
works, cultural agencies, and so on. After preparing 
the meal, they can share their efforts by serving and 
eating it, including in their presentation some aspects 
of Chinese culture (for example, who sits where and 
who serves). 


Time Allotment 


The following chart may serve as a guide to the range 
of hours to be allotted to each unit for the three levels 
of difficulty: 





Units Basic General Advanced 
Levels — Level Level 
(Hours) (Hours) (Hours) 
1. Sound Food 30-35, 25-45 25-40 
Choices (core) 
2. FoodandFamily 10-35 25-45 25-45 
Relationships 
(core) 
3. Confidence With 15-35 15-35 20-35 
Food (core) 
4. Familiesandthe 0-15 0-15 0-20 
Global Food Sup- 
ply (optional) 


Student assessment should reflect the time distribu- 
tion recommended above. 
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Clothing (Grade 9 or 10) 


Rationale 


All families have ideas about what constitutes appropriate wearing 
apparel. For some families (or individuals within families), apparel is 
considered to be less important than other family needs. Such a perspec- 
tive may be based on culture, politics, socio-economic position, and 
environment. As the technological complexity of textiles has increased, 
care and maintenance and consumer decisions regarding fibre and fabric 
have become more complex. Young people are responsible for making 
decisions about clothing acquisition and care, and often these decisions 
must be made in the context of limited resources. 


The purpose of this course is to help students recognize how clothing 
expresses the culture and lifestyle of the family and its members, and 
how clothing design, textiles, and so on, reflect societal change. 
Through the study of clothing, students will be able to see how clothing 
choices affect human relationships within the family, between individu- 
als, and within the society in which they live. 


LLL 
Structure of the Course 


This course consists of the following units: 

1. Clothing Management (core unit) 

2. Clothing as a Means of Communication (core unit) 
3. Clothing as an Expression of Lifestyle (core unit) 
4. Clothing and Fashion (optional unit) 


Courses based on this section of the guideline must contain the three 
core units. Students are expected to work towards the achievement of 
the goals of education and the aims of family studies (see Part A, sec- 
tions 1.2 and 1.3) through the specific objectives and content of these 
units. 


RET 
Units 


a sissvecseessesasssss 








1. Clothing Management (core unit) 
This unit is intended to help students to discover how families make clothing purchases. 


Objectives 
a) To have students consider the 
ways in which families are 


affected by the clothing prefer- 


ences and practices of individ- 
ual family members 


b) To have students examine the 
effect of decisions related to 
the acquisition, use, and care 
of clothing on family and peer 
relationships 


c) To have students examine 
agencies and laws that affect 
the production of clothing for 
the family 


d) To have students investigate 
resource planning and 
expenditures related to family 
clothing 





Content 


— the role of the family in providing clothing for its members and the 
effect of the family’s preferences and practices on clothing decisions 

— the use of decision-making skills to solve conflicts arising from cloth- 
ing behaviour (e.g., the use of clothing to attract attention, the wear- 
ing of jeans, hair styles) 


— conflicts in the family that arise over standards of dress and clothing 
choices 

— skills used to resolve family conflicts related to clothing issues 

— factors that affect clothing choices: adult expectations (dress codes), 
peer acceptance, family and individual values versus peer values, 
teenage egocentrism 

— the role of the family and of individuals in the care and maintenance 
of clothing: clothing technology (use and care tags, legislation), care 
of clothing (daily, weekly, seasonally), recycling of clothing for other 
family members (hand-me-downs and purchases of used clothes), 
knowledge of textiles, clothing and personal hygiene 

— the appropriateness of clothing to particular situations: for employ- 
ment, family celebrations, recreational events 


— the effect of various agencies and laws on the production of clothing: 
government policy on clothing production and imports, textile legisla- 
tion and labelling, consumer agencies handling complaints about 
defective goods 


— how the family assesses and plans to meet clothing needs 

— current economic concerns, such as unemployment or inflation, and 
how these affect clothing purchases in families 

— the identification of family resources: existing wardrobes (clothing 
not being worn because it is out of style, outgrown, or in need of 
repair), equipment for clothing repair, care, and manufacture, finan- 
cial resources (who provides the money for clothing), shopping skills, 
storage (in and out of season), ability and talent in selecting ready- 
made garments, sewing by hand, knitting, crocheting, sewing or 
knitting by machine 

— long-term planning for family clothing: budget implications, individ- 
ual needs, special needs (e.g., different interests or hobbies, formal 
dances, funerals, school ski trips) 

— family clothing purchases: who does the shopping, who makes the 
decisions on what will be purchased, selection criteria for each article 
of clothing (e.g., comfort, season, lifestyle, age, fashion) 
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e) To have students explore how — the influence of the media, fads or styles of teenage heroes, politi- 
various factors influence fam- cians, and significant events on family members and their clothing 
ily clothing choices choices 


— the use of family resources: sharing, recycling, purchasing, or making 
clothing (e.g., the use of recycled items, the time spent on recycling, 
the money and space involved versus the use of that money and 
space for other purposes) 

— the effect on family relationships of storage facilities (are they ade- 
quate or limiting for the size of the desired wardrobes?); the forced or 
voluntary sharing of clothing as affected by birth order (i.e., hand-me- 
downs) 

— the reasons for the range in price of imports; the impact of imported 
clothing on Canadian workers and Canadian families 

— the selection available to Canadian families: clothes designed and 
manufactured in Canada, clothes designed in Canada but produced in 
another country, clothes imported to Canada 


f) To have students apply the — the purchase of new clothing 
principles of clothing manage- — the purchase of used clothing 
ment to their personal clothing §  — the acceptance of hand-me-downs 
needs — the renovation of clothing 


— the personal creation of clothing 
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2. Clothing as a Means of Communication (core unit) 
This unit ts intended to help students to understand how clothing communicates certain characteristics of the 


wearer and his or her family. 


Objectives 
a) To have students consider 


clothing within the family 
milieu 


b) To have students examine 
how conformity in clothing 
choices can affect family 
relationships 


c) To have students examine the 
relationship between self- 
concept and clothing practice 
in their families 


d) To have students develop cri- 
teria for judging the appropri- 
ateness of their clothing 


e) To have students investigate 
how various families describe 
and define their clothing 


f) To have students examine 
clothing as a medium of 
expression and communica- 
tion for individuals and 
families 

g) To help students develop their 
own criteria for clothing 
selection 





Content 


— the use of clothing standards (e.g., school uniforms) as a means of 
avoiding conflicts that may arise between an individual's self- 
concept and family pressure to make other clothing choices 

— the clothing problems resulting from changes in an individual's role 
(e.g., clothing required for school versus clothing required for 
employment) 

— the deliberate departures from clothing norms (e.g., for social protest, 
as an act of adolescent rebellion, as a means of getting attention) 

— the effects of a lack of knowledge of the impact of clothing on others 


— the ways in which conformity in clothing and dress supports or hind- 
ers the development of an individual's positive self-concept 


— how family politics and the influence of other significant adults (e.g., 
grandparents, employers) affect teenagers’ self-concept and their 
physical self-image 

— clothing that reflects age, sex, employment, marital status, physical 
stature, Cultural status, economic status, etc. 


— the effects of colour, line, and texture in clothing on oneself and on 
others 

— clothing as a means of creating and displaying a positive or negative 
self-image (how well-selected clothing can be a means of disguising a 
poor self-image or a less than ideal physique) 


— how family members describe their clothing through the use of popu- 
lar terminology, generic terms, and fashion language 


— clothing as an expression of the socio-economic status, ethnocultural 
origin, and lifestyle of individual family members (e.g., the retention 
of folk costumes by families for special events and celebrations) 

— analysis of the student’s own family’s clothing in order to understand 
its role in expressing the family’s values and lifestyle 


— the use of established criteria in the selection of clothing that commu- 
nicates the student’s own style and self-concept and his or her fami- 
ly's values 
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3. Clothing as an Expression of Lifestyle (core unit) _ . 
This unit is intended to help students to identify how clothing represents lifestyle. 





Objectives Content 

a) To help students identify spe- — the local environmental conditions and seasonal variations; condi- 
cific environmental conditions tions in vacation areas; the influence of these environmental condi- 
that influence clothing choices tions on clothing choices for specific activities or sports 

b) Tohelpstudentsunderstand = = = — the physical and mental well-being of people: protection versus expo- 
how clothing enhances or sure, fashionable versus practical clothing 
detracts from the quality of — the use of protective clothing to enhance the well-being of family 
family life members in situations (e.g., employment or recreational) affected by 


such factors as: climatic or atmospheric conditions; chemical, biologi- 
cal, or physical irritants; and physiological functions 


c) To help students identify cur- — current ecological concerns (e.g., energy conservation, air pollution, 
rent ecological concerns that water pollution) and the use of environmental resources (e.g., water, 
affect the production and care petroleum products, trees, land) for textile production 
of clothing — how waste products from washing, dyeing, and bleaching clothes and 


from detergents and petroleum-based cleaning solvents affect the 
environment in which the family lives 


d) To help students analyse the — the physical and chemical characteristics of fibres and fabrics that 
effect of fabric content and modify the impact of the environment on the body 
construction on the body _ — the environmental factors that cause deterioration of the fabrics used 

in clothing 

e) To help students select fibres — the choosing of clothing to modify the effect of environmental condi- 
and fabrics for clothing suita- tions during specific family activities (e.g., alpine or cross-country 
ble to their family’s lifestyle skiing, jogging, swimming, tennis, golf, hiking) 

f) To help students analyse the — how various factors affect clothing choices: e.g., values (concern for 
influence of values, interests, health, cleanliness, desire for an unpolluted environment); roles (as a 
attitudes, roles, and special family member, group member); interests (sports, travel, reading); 
needs on clothing choices of attitudes (to good health, other people, the latest fashion); and special 
family members needs (of the disabled or the aged) 

g) To help students select cloth- — the selection of appropriate clothing for family members involved in a 
ing that suits a variety of variety of activities 


activities 


4. Clothing and Fashion (optional unit) 
This unit is intended to have students examine the ways tn which the world of fashion can best serve the 


family. 


Objectives 
a) To have students examine the 


ways in which fashion can 
affect family life 


b) To help students examine how 
family and societal attitudes 
affect clothing decisions 


c) To have students analyse the 
influence of fashion theory 
and fashion cycles on clothing 
wotn by the family 


d) To have students identify job 
opportunities in the fashion 
field 


e) To have students examine the 
training necessary for a 
fashion career 





Content 


— gender ‘‘statements”’ as reflected in fashions worn by family mem- 


bers (e.g., the perpetuation of sex roles in contemporary families by 
designating clothing as masculine or feminine); how social fashions 
are reflected in individuals’ and families’ changing fashion choices 


— astudy of the historical evolution of a type of clothing (e.g., sports- 


wear, schoolwear, clothes for special occasions) in terms of the need 
for it; its occurrence in various countries and across cultural groups 
within Canada 


— the changing roles of men and women; the belief systems of different 


times and cultures; the technology, economic climate, and political 
structure of the periods under study; family relationships; the sociali- 
zation practices at work in the family or in the culture of societies of 
different periods that determined family clothing decision making 


— fashion theories and cycles: their explanations of how and why peo- 


ple select their clothing (e.g., fashion as a search for personal identity, 
as a reflection of the times) 


— how clothing worn by people who may serve as models (e.g., public 


figures or celebrities in the community, in magazines, in the media) 
reflects theories of fashion and design 

Note: Fashion magazines designed for the teenage market often con- 
tain articles related to this objective. 


— job opportunities in areas of design, fabric and clothing construction, 


education, finance, sales and service, technology (i.e., of fabric devel- 
opment), appliance development, cosmetics, aesthetics 


— postsecondary schools in Canada and elsewhere that offer training for 


fashion careers, the costs of such training, how this cost may affect 
the family 


— opportunities in the fashion business, at various levels of industry and 


administration, for men and women 


— the seasonal nature of some jobs in fashion; the effect this can have 


on the economics and lifestyle of the family 
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ee: 
Teaching Strategies for Three Levels of 
Diffi 


culty 


Introduction 


Teachers are encouraged to let students explore 
issues related to clothing that are important to them 
and relevant to the level at which the course is given. 
Problems and issues can be identified by brainstorm- 
ing, interviewing parents and selected agencies, 
examining statistics, or contacting community 
resource people. 


The teacher’s role will vary at the three levels of 
difficulty. At the basic level, the teacher should pro- 
vide close and consistent guidance to the students’ 
deliberations. At the general level, students can form 
small groups in order to examine an issue. Students 
at the advanced level can themselves identify the 
issues to be investigated individually or in small 
groups. 

In the clarification and analysis of problems and 
issues, each student can identify one issue that is 
important to him or her. At the basic level, the 
teacher should play an active role in helping students 
to find resources and develop methods of exploration. 
At the general level, the student should explore the 
issue by consulting with the teacher or using the 
teacher's or the school’s resources. At the advanced 
level, the student should go beyond these resources to 
consult community resources and services as well. 


Courses at all three levels of difficulty should 
include projects in which students creatively apply 
their understanding of the aesthetic, economic, scien- 
tific, social, and psychological aspects of clothing to 
the selection or adaptation of items of apparel. The 
choice of project should be based on the interests, 
abilities, and experience of the students. The evalua- 
tion of this or of any other project in family studies 
should reflect consideration of the decision making 
that occurred during both the planning and execution 
of the project. 


Many students may derive creative satisfaction 

from a variety of projects on selected aspects of cloth- 
ing which they can explore in libraries, museums, art 
galleries, or through other community resources. 
Other students may find greater creative appeal in a 
project requiring them to construct an article of cloth- 
ing that reflects a current fashion interest. Students 
should have the opportunity to use up-to-date equip- 
ment, tools, and electronic technology. 


Teachers should adjust the construction tech- 
niques to the level of difficulty at which the student is 
working. At the basic level, teachers may need to 
adopt a directive teaching style in presenting con- 
struction techniques. They should consider students’ 
reading levels, ensuring that any printed instructions 
students use are clear. At the general level, teachers 
should assist students to interpret construction guide 
sheets and textbooks. At the advanced level, stu- 
dents should research a wide range of sources (for 
example, textbooks, sewing books, commercial gar- 
ments, magazine and newspaper articles, and fash- 
ion shows) in order to become familiar with up-to- 
date construction technology. 


Students’ actual practical-application experience 
in this area should be structured with the aim of 
enhancing their understanding of decision making, 
the management of family resources, self-expression, 
and the satisfaction of family needs. Although skill 
development is important, skill mastery should not be 
viewed as the overriding focus in any aspect of this 
learning experience. 


At the advanced level, this practicum may consist 
of as few as 30 of the 110 hours required for the 
credit, but may be adjusted upwards to a maximum 
of 60 hours for the other two levels of difficulty. 


Sample Learning Activities 


Sample learning activities are offered below for one 
objective in Unit 4, “Clothing and Fashion”. 


Activities suggested for this unit relate to objec- 
tive (b): “To help students examine how family and 
societal attitudes affect clothing decisions”. 


Students at the basic evel can interview family 
members and/or examine family photo albums in 
order to compare the clothing currently worn by teen- 
agers with that worn by their parents and grand- 


parents when they were teenagers. Students can con- 
sider school clothes, clothes for religious occasions, 
and sports clothes, such as bathing suits, tennis out- 
fits, ski clothes, football uniforms, and track suits. 
They can ask their parents and grandparents how 
they reacted to the fashions of their youth. 


Students can compare their findings with one 
another and with fashion resource books. They can 
also visit museums to identify the types of fabric and 
the styles that were available during a specific era, 
and attend fashion shows to observe fashion trends. 


Students working at the general level can analyse 
why people wear the clothes they do. This can 
involve: 

— reading books on fashion; 

— developing a questionnaire to discover why 
people choose to wear a specific article of cloth- 
ing, interviewing a wide cross-section of the 
school population and community about 
appropriate dress for various occasions, and 
displaying or presenting orally the results of 
their surveys to the class or school; 

— visiting historical museums, textile mills, and 
exhibits in art galleries or sports museums and 
identifying articles of clothing and the fibres 
and fabrics used in them; 

— attending fashion shows to determine current 
trends; 

— videotaping people in their community and 
comparing variations in the styles worn by 
men and women, different age groups, and dif- 
ferent socio-economic classes; 

— photographing selected articles of clothing in 
stores used by their families and relating these 
articles to trends illustrated in magazines; 

— developing criteria for selecting clothing for a 
specific activity. 

At the advanced level, students can pose a question to 
be explored, such as: ‘What conditions in the family 
and in society permit the acceptance of new fashion 
trends?” They can then investigate the following: 

— the social and political changes that have taken 
place in Canada over the years; 

— the changing roles of men and women; 

— new technology in textiles and in the 
construction and design of clothing; 

— changing concepts of what is attractive; 

— media influences; 

— attitudes towards physical comfort. 


To complete their research, students in the advanced- 
level course can draw on a wide variety of resources, 
such as fashion books and magazines, museum 
collections, catalogues, and photograph albums. 
Fashion designers and buyers may also be consulted. 
Students can ask both men and women about their 
attitudes to modesty or self-expression in relation to 
clothing. They can find out how older people interpret 
the freedom in dress of today’s young people. They 
can then form hypothetical fashion theories. Finally, 
they can evaluate what the preceding generation 
attempted to communicate through its choice of 
clothing, what they (the students) currently 
communicate through their own choices, and how 
these choices affect family members. 


Time Allotment 


The following chart may serve as a guide to the range 
of hours to be allotted to each unit for the three levels 
of difficulty. 








Units Basic General Advanced 
Level _—_ Level Level 
(Hours) (Hours) (Hours) 
1. Clothing Man- 40-55 30-45 20-35 
agement (core) 
2. Clothing asa 15-35 20-40 20-45 
Means of 
Communi- 
cation (core) 
3. Clothing as an 10-30 15-35 15-40 
Expression of 
Lifestyle (core) 
4. Clothing and 0-15 0-20 0-20 
Fashion 
(optional) 





Student assessment should reflect the time distribu- 
tion recommended above. 
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Parenting (Grade 11 or 12) 
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Rationale 


While all individuals are involved throughout their lives in establishing 
and consolidating relationships with other individuals, groups, and 
institutions within society, it is in the family setting that they first learn 
how to build human relationships. Parenting is an active process that 
requires the commitment of time, energy, and emotions, as well as the 
effective management and use of all of the family’s resources. The pur- 
pose of this course is to make students aware of the parent’s role and to 
develop their understanding of the healthy family life required to nurture, 
socialize, and transmit the family’s culture to those in its care. Students 
in this course will gain an awareness of the parenting role and an under- 
standing of the ways in which their own families help them to develop. 
They will also gain skills and knowledge of family life that will be useful 
to them now and in the future. 


SEES : 
Structure of the Course 


This course consists of the following four core units: 
1. Preparation for Parenting 

2. Parenting Throughout the Life Cycle 

3. Styles of Parenting 

4. Child Development Within Contemporary Families 


Courses based on this section of the family studies guideline must con- 
tain all of these units. Students are also expected to work towards the 
achievement of the goals of education and the aims of family studies 
(see Part A, sections 1.2 and 1.3) through the specific objectives and 
content of these units. 


Note: Those schools that find it appropriate to do so may develop an 
additional course in parenting from the Intermediate and Senior Division 
curriculum guideline Personal Life Management, 1985. 
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TRESS 
Units 


1. Preparation for Parenting (core unit) 

This unit is intended to help students to acquire the comptencies for an effective one-to-one relationship, an 
element tdentified by research as a crucial factor in parenting, and to develop an understanding of the 
attitudes and skills required for successful parenting. 


Objectives 
a) To have students develop an 
understanding of the impor- 


tance of a strong relationship 
between partners 


b) To help students understand 
that prospective parents 
should have a relationship 
that involves the commitment 
of both partners 


c) To have students examine the 
conditions required for the 
open dialogue that effective 
parenting requires 


d) To have students examine the 
ways in which societal expec- 
tations affect parenting in 
families 


e) To have students consider 
some concerns of prospective 
parents 


f) To have students become 
familiar with the preparations 
necessary for parenthood 


g) To have students examine sit- 
uations considered detrimen- 
tal to human development 


h) To provide students with the 
opportunity to develop skills 
for successful parenting 





Content 


— the need for establishing a sound relationship between partners 
— the expectations one has of one’s partner in the marriage relationship 


— the skills required to communicate on a one-to-one level 
— mate selection and the development of a strong relationship 
— human sexuality, preparenting considerations, the psychological and 


emotional needs of parents as individuals and as partners 


— the relationship between partners: building relationships through 


affection, communication, the resolution of marital problems 


— readiness to parent: the presence of a strong relationship between 


partners as evidenced by the ability to communicate, the existence of 
mutual expectations, the recognition of unresolved relationship prob- 
lems, and the development of shared goals 


— the development of the skills required to deal with parenting concerns 
— furthering the development of self-esteem and a positive self-concept 
— ways of communicating 


— roles of men and women, including the continuing evolution of roles 
— commitment to the parenting role 
— societal expectations of parents 


— parenting: a naturally acquired skill or a learned one? 
— the characteristics of successful parenting 
— readiness for parenthood: psychological, emotional, physical, 


economic/financial, philosophical, social considerations 


— the factors necessary for good parenting: the meeting of parents’ psy- 


chological and emotional needs (e.g., self-esteem/self-confidence, 
effective communication, trust); physical well-being; financial readi- 
ness; goals and ambitions 


— the benefits of being prepared for parenting 
— the effects of parenting on the marital dyad: responsibilities of both 


partners 


— criteria for evaluating one’s readiness to become a parent 
— preconception and prenatal considerations: fitness and nutrition, 


effects of alcohol and drug use, medical care, formal classes in parent- 
ing skills 


— situations detrimental to human development: abuse/neglect, paren- 


tal disharmony, unrealistic expectations of an individual (child), unre- 
solved power issues, incompatible traditions, divorce and custody 
battles, kidnapping of children by parents, failure to meet early child- 
hood dependency needs, young adolescent childbearing, excessive 
use of external control (discipline) rather than encouragement of inter- 


nal discipline 


— attitudes to parenthood 
— modelling; influence of childhood experience on parenting: sound 


parenting, abuse and violence (e.g., child abuse, wife assault), per- 
missiveness 


— mitigation or correction of negative effects of students’ experience 
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2. Parenting Throughout the Life Cycle (core unit) 
This unit ts intended to help students to examine the changes that occur in the parenting role as children grow 
Jrom infancy to adulthood. 


Objectives Content 
a) To have students examine the — the responsibilities common to all stages of the growth and develop- 
role of the parent ment of children (e.g., transmission of legal, moral, religious, and cul- 
tural knowledge and awareness) 
b) To help students become — the influence of children on the relationships of the individual mem- 
aware of the influence of chil- bers of the family 
dren on family relationships — other changes in the family as a result of children 
c) To help students recognize — the responsibilities of parents for children from infancy to adulthood: 
that parental roles change as the newborn, toddler, preschooler, school-age child, preadolescent, 
children mature adolescent, adolescent leaving home, and young adult 
— the different parenting skills required as the child matures 
— child development 


— parental growth: developing acceptable parenting behaviour for deal- 
ing with children at various stages of the life cycle 

— reordering priorities to enhance one-to-one relationships with 
children 

— guidelines for effective communication; dealing with the turbulence of 
adolescence; the consequences of leaving conflicts unresolved 

— how one gets to know one’s child and vice versa (e.g., by spending 
time together in shared play or listening to or reading to the child) 


d) To have students identify — marriage, remarriage, relocation of family members, addition ofnew 
some of the effects of changes family members, formation of blended families 
in family structure on the par- 
enting role 

e) To have students examine the — the return of independent children to the physical, emotional, or 
parenting role in an extended- financial care of parents 
family situation, where older — the care and nurture of older parents by grown children 
adult children are regularly 
involved 

f) To have students observe, — the skills (e.g., communication and language skills) that will enable 
identify, and develop some of individuals to assume the responsibilities of parenting; developing a 
the skills that the parenting one-to-one relationship; nurturing 
role requires — the practising of parenting skills 
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3. Styles of Parenting (core unit) 

This unit is intended to help students to recognize similarities and differences tn styles of parenting practised 
within Canada’s multicultural and multiracial society, and to realize that the decisions made by parents must 
be appropriate to each parenting partnership. 





Objectives Content 

a) To have students examine the — different disciplinary goals and measures 
wide range of views of the — how basic necessities of life and luxuries are defined 
parenting role held by differ- — beliefs about gender roles 
ent families — ways of expressing love and affection 


— ways of assisting the child to interpret information from society in the 
context of the family 

— the effect on the individual of having experienced violence as a child 

— ways of transmitting culture, traditions, morals, and religious beliefs 


— lifespan parenting 
b) To have students examine — the basic physical and emotional needs of family members met 
various theories that explain mainly by those in the parenting role, as outlined by such theorists as: 
basic human needs in the con- George Brundage, David Elkind, Eric Erikson, Carol Gilligan, Thomas 
text of parenting Gordon, Claude Guldner, Edward Herold, Jerome Kagan, Pearl Karal, 
Lawrence Kohlberg, Bernice McCarthy, Mary Sue McCarthy, Harold 
Minden, and Burton White 
c) To have students identify the — the societal expectations of the family, group identities, characteris- 
external and internal pres- tics of individuals in various groups; cultural variations of these 
sures that can influence a per- expectations 
son's style of parenting 
d) To have students identify and — the features of democratic, authoritarian, permissive, and authorita- 
examine the characteristics of tive styles of parenting 
different styles of parenting — the strengths and weaknesses of each style of parenting 
— the development of power in each style of parenting 
e) To have students examine the — the identification of family power structures: matriarchal, patriarchal, 
ways in which family power egalitarian 
structures affect parenting — the use of skills and strategies to deal with or overcome the problems 
styles and hurdles of parenthood 
f) To provide students with — trends in styles of parenting 
opportunities to understand — considerations when selecting a style within the framework of one’s 
different parenting styles and own and one’s partner's values and religion 
develop related competencies — the influence of current parenting styles as seen in print materials or 
in actual practice 
— the practising of skills related to these styles in interactive situations 
with children 
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4. Child Development Within Contemporary Families (core unit) 
This unit is intended to help students to understand both the universal and the unique ways in which children 


develop and to examine the ways in which families influence the development of children. 


Objectives 


a) To have students determine 
how they can contribute to 
the development of children 


b) To have students examine the 
ways in which families pro- 
vide a safe environment for 
children 


c) To have students examine the 
ways in which various factors 
and events affect a child’s 
development 


d) To help students understand 
the influence of societal 
agents on the development of 
the child within the contem- 


porary family 


e) To have students examine the 
rights of children in our 
society 


f) To help students identify how 
their knowledge of child devel- 
opment can influence their 
role as parents 
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Content 


— stages in the normal growing process 

— physical growth and development: psychomotor development; food, 
sleep, shelter, and clothing needs 

— emotional development 

— psychological development: the need for trust; development of self- 
esteem 

— social development 

— intellectual development: cognitive (e.g., understanding and reason- 
ing), creative, aesthetic; theories of learning 

— development of economic skills: use of money 

— spiritual development: morals, values, religion 

— child development as viewed by selected theorists 

— realistic expectations of children 


— safety considerations: the family dwelling, furniture, clothing, toys, 
toxic substances, and other items that can be harmful to children 
— effecting the shift in responsibility for safety from parent to child 


— some significant factors or events: birth order, gender, disabilities and 
special needs, sickness or death in the family, marriage dissolution, 
moving 

— the ways in which these affect the child’s development; possible 
response by care givers 

— food as a factor in development: nutrition, discipline, expression of 
affection 


— the societal agents contributing to child development: schools, reli- 
gious institutions, day-care facilities, the neighbourhood environ- 
ment, relatives, significant role models, recreational services (e.g.., 
sports leagues), community services, the media, peers 

— the philosophy of child development: ‘‘original sin” or “tabula rasa”’ 

— the influence of the extended family, significant others, religious insti- 
tutions, and the day-care environment 

— the foundations for language development and self-concept develop- 
ment outside the family unit 


— current legislation that protects the child (e.g., laws related to the pre- 
vention of child abuse and family violence) 

— legal issues related to adoption 

— community resources providing help for children dealing with a crisis 

— unacceptable solutions to disagreements with or about children: 
abuse, violence (physical, verbal, emotional, sexual), kidnapping by 
a parent; the effects of idle threats on a child 


— observation and interactive activities with children to help students 
consider their own parenting plans 

— parental expectations: parental care and love, respectful treatment, 
clearly defined limits, the development ofa positive self-concept 


x=  =+~—= #~ &#7;7;® ©&7*5*]*©*§ 
peace Strategies for Three Levels of 


culty 
Introduction 


All students in parenting courses require experiential 
learning. Activities that involve contact with others 
should be a regular feature of this course; such 
planned observation and involvement can give mean- 
ing to concepts relating to the development and 
uniqueness of individuals. As well as having contact 
with children, students should be provided with expe- 
riences relating to the parenting role and become 
familiar with some of the institutions and agencies 
that work with parents and others at various stages of 
the family life cycle. 

Students can study young children by becoming 
involved in the activities of a family studies learning 
centre, a play school, an elementary school, a nurs- 
ery school, a day-care centre, and/or a facility for 
exceptional children. Students can gain an under- 
standing of the family dynamics of elderly and handi- 
capped family members by visiting senior citizens 
centres and sheltered workshops. Alternatively, from 
time to time children, parents, or grandparents can be 
invited to the secondary school classroom. 


Sample Learmming Activities 


Sample learning activities are offered below for one 
objective in Unit 3, ‘Styles of Parenting”. 


Activities suggested for this unit relate to objec- 
tive (f): “To provide students with opportunities to 
understand different parenting styles and develop 
related competencies”. 


At the basic level, students can role-play several 
scenarios that illustrate power structures associated 
with particular parenting styles and can discuss and 
summarize the basic concepts relating to power in the 
family. They can also master the basics of family 
terminology. 


At the general level, students can role-play several 
scenarios illustrating family power structures and can 
suggest ways of building a positive power structure 
that will nurture family members. They can become 
familiar with and learn to apply the terminology of 
family studies. 


At the advanced level, the emphasis can be placed on 
thinking skills such as analysis and synthesis. It 
should be noted that students who operate at a high 
level of intellectual ability may not have necessarily 
reached an equally advanced level of emotional 
maturity, particularly in relation to this area of study. 
These students require experiential learning activities 
in addition to the usual intellectual learning activities 
associated with this level. 


Advanced-level students can collect data and 
information on parenting styles from a large variety 
of sources (e.g., interviews with parents, research on 
child rearing reported in the media and in journals 
and books, personal observations derived from the 
practicum), compare a number of theories and 
practices, form conclusions about the merits of each 
piece of data, and then formulate and practise 
behaviours that enhance child development. 


Time Allotment 


The following chart may serve as a guide to the range 
of hours to be allotted to each unit for the three levels 
of difficulty. 


Units Basic General Advanced 
Level Level Level 
(Hours) (Hours) (Hours) 
1. Preparation for 15-25 25-30 20-30 
Parenting (core) 
2. Parenting 10-20 10-25 15-25 
Throughout the 
Life Cycle (core) 
3. StylesofParent- 25-40 25-40 25-35 
ing (core) 
4. Child Develop- 25-39 15-30 20-30 
ment Within 
Contemporary 


Families (core) 


Student assessment should reflect the time distribu- 
tion recommended above. 
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PART B: COURSES (GRADES 7-12) 


Housing (Grade 11 or 12) 


Rationale 


People have always used the family dwelling to adjust and adapt the 
physical environment to suit their needs, lifestyle, and economic circum- 
stances. The family home has helped to meet physical needs (e.g., com- 
fort, safety, and protection); psychological needs (e.g., privacy and 
security); social needs (e.g., recognition from people in the community); 
emotional needs (e.g., self-expression); and cultural needs. In addition, 
housing mirrors society itself, reflecting many of society’s values, 
patterns of living, and economic and technological developments. 


For the purpose of this guideline, the terms dwelling, home, hous- 
ing, household, and personal, shared, and utility space are defined as 
follows: 

— Dwelling refers to any type of accommodation: apartment, semi- 

detached house, detached house, townhouse, or mobile home. 

— Home refers not only to the dwelling of an individual, a family, or 
a group of people, but also its contents (e.g., furniture), encom- 
passing the social, emotional, cultural, and psychological needs of 
its inhabitants and the particular character of its surroundings. 

— Housing expands the definition of home to include the immediate 
neighbourhood and the larger community. 

— Household refers to the gathering of people and effects within a 
dwelling. 

— Personal space is any space in a dwelling that a family member 
can consider his or her own; shared space is any space in a dwell- 
ing used by more than one family member; and utility space is 
any space in a dwelling used by family members to perform tasks 
that enhance family life. 


Many students in the Senior Division will be leaving their family homes 
in the near future to establish a place of their own; some will already 
have done so. The housing environment that they choose (which 
includes the individuals with whom they may share accommodation) is 
more likely to be satisfying ifthey consciously consider some of the 
important factors involved. Throughout their study of housing, students 
should be encouraged to see themselves as family members and individ- 
uals who may soon be establishing a separate household apart from 
their present families. 


In any housing course the human element must be the central focus: 
the home should be seen as an environment centred on people. Students 
themselves come from a variety of cultural, racial, economic, religious, 
geographical, and social backgrounds, and therefore from a variety of 
housing environments. They should be encouraged to draw on their own 
experiences during their study of family housing. 


ee 


Structure of the Course 


This course consists of the following four core units: 
1. Housing: Meeting the Needs of Families 

2. Housing as Family Environment 

3. Housing Throughout the Family Life Cycle 

4. Careers With a Focus on Housing 


Courses based on this section of the guideline must contain all of these 
units. Students are expected to work towards the achievement of the 
goals of education and the aims of family studies (see Part A, 

sections 1.2 and 1.3) through the specific objectives and content of 
these units. 
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Zee 
Units 
1. Housing: Meeting the Needs of Families (core unit) 


This unit ts intended to help students to identify the needs and interests of individuals and families and to 
explore the ways in which housing meets these needs and interests. 


Objectives Content 

a) To help students identify the — physical needs: shelter (both in Canada and elsewhere), the protec- 
ways in which housing meets tion of family members at various stages of the life cycle, safety 
family needs considerations 


— psychological needs: self-expression, sense of belonging, individual- 
ity, self-esteem, sense of personal living space within the family 
environment 

— social needs: status, interaction with others, social acceptance 

— aesthetic needs: an environment to suit one’s personal preferences in 
terms of colour, shape, function, and so on; the beauty of the family 
environment as defined by different cultures 

— lifestyle needs: activities, interests, family composition 

— special considerations: activities, interests, storage, noise, pollution, 
transportation, maintenance of property, simultaneous demands on 
the telephone or the water or electrical supply 


b) To have students examine the — our legacy from Western society: other places and eras 
ways in which various factors — how housing and furnishings reflected the values of individuals and 
have influenced housing families in other societies in the past; what values newly arrived cul- 
styles in Canada tures reflect in their housing and furnishings in Canada today 


— different types of housing: wartime housing and other temporary 
dwellings, the Victorian mansion, the log cabin, the trailer home 

— asurvey of contemporary styles, including such innovations as mod- 
ular housing, mobile homes, and “garden suites”’ 


c) To help students understand — the needs of individuals in their housing environments (individual dif- 
the relationship between ferences and idiosyncrasies) 
housing and family — family needs in terms of lifestyle, number of family members, gender, 
functioning type of community services available to family members 


— housing as a medium of family interaction: the use of shared recrea- 
tional space, the appropriate sharing of sleeping rooms, room sharing 
by siblings, utility space in the home (e.g., kitchen, bathroom, dining 
room) 

— housing as a medium of social interaction (e.g., entertaining others: 
the scale of entertaining done by the family) 

— housing as a means of communicating uniqueness, personal taste, 
values, and cultural background 

— decisions required in some housing situations with regard to what 
activities are better done outside the home; the need for additional 
space (e.g., for entertaining, hobbies, or intellectual activity) 

— group homes for students, the elderly, abused spouses, the disabled, 
and the homeless 

— the consequences of unsolved housing problems for individuals, fami- 
lies, and society 


d) To have students examine the — acomparison of the availability of services in different sections ofa 
ways in which family housing community (e.g., ghettos, wealthy areas) 
varies in different sections of a — the availability of adequate housing for low-income groups, elderly 
community persons, disabled persons, single adults, and people released from 


penal and psychological institutions 
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e) To have students explore the 
ways in which political, 
social, economic, and 
technological factors and 
trends affect housing 


f) To help students identify the 
ways in which the policies and 
practices of the various levels 
of government and of private 
enterprise affect housing 
decisions 


g) To help students analyse the 
legal documents related to 
family housing 


— an assessment of the effectiveness of community planning in meeting 
the housing needs of individuals and families in an Ontario 
community 

— the contributions of individuals through participation in community 
organizations 


— factors affecting family housing: population fluctuation and growth, 
movement from the suburbs to the city core; social change, changes 
in family values and standards; land use, disposal of waste; advances 
and change in technology; energy conservation; transportation; 
unemployment, strikes, and layoffs 

— lifestyle changes as reflected in family housing: the use of outdoor 
areas (€.g., patios, pools, and balconies); the effect on the patterns of 
family life of trends and developments in one specific feature or area of 
the house (e.g., the kitchen, bathroom) 

— factors affecting family housing in the future: changes in family and 
individual lifestyles (e.g., single homeowners, smaller households, 
intergenerational families), population densities, planned cities, space 
colonies, technological changes (e.g., earth-sheltered housing, new 
energy sources, modular housing) 


— government programs to assist families and individuals 

— government involvement in factors such as zoning, building and 
development, expropriation, ownership and maintenance of 
property, noise, pollution, and the conservation of energy 

— the effect on housing and family life of laws and regulations 
pertaining to such factors as pollution, noise, ownership and 
maintenance of property, zoning, building and development, 
expropriation, and the conservation of energy 

— sociological, psychological, and economic aspects of government- 
assisted housing, including such factors as the attitudes of the general 
public and the tenants, tenant eligibility, and rents 

— trends in government-assisted family housing 

— other areas of government involvement (e.g., research, applications 
of new technology, mortgage lending, limited-dividend housing, land 
assembly) 

— the Ontario Human Rights Code as a deterrent to discrimination in 
housing 

— financial incentives that affect a family’s decision to buy a home 

— the growth of the family housing industry to meet the needs of 
individuals and families with changing lifestyles 

~ initiatives by private enterprise, e.g., co-operative housing, condo- 
miniums, prefabricated housing 


— legal terminology: lease, offer to purchase, mortgage, etc. 

— leasing and purchasing agreements (e.g., offers to purchase, offers to 
rent, deeds, rental agreements, mortgages) 

— analysis of legal documents 
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h) To have students examine — cost and availability of various types of accommodation, including 
options for financing shelter single- and multiple-family dwellings 
— options for financing shelter: renting, buying, condominium and co- 
operative agreements, boarding, etc. 
— proportion of income available for housing, based on amount and 
stability of income, size of family, goals 


i) To have students propose a — social action required to improve family living environments (e.g., 
course of social action to legislation, regulations, building inspection, sanitation, conservation 
improve housing to reduce the energy costs of operating equipment) 

j) To help students explore the — housing as a reflection of societal values: types of housing available 
ways in which the housing (e.g., for single parents, the elderly, the physically or emotionally 
available to families reflects disabled, new Canadians) 
societal values — housing features that reflect societal values (e.g., parlour, pantry, 


butler’s pantry, summer kitchen, hearth, back stairs, veranda, 
widow's walk, picture window, sliding glass doors, patio, den, 
recreation room, family room, solarium) 

— clarification of students’ values and identification of the factors to be 
considered when choosing a suitable place to live 

— acomparison of some Canadian housing problems (e.g., housing for 
the elderly) and their solutions with similar housing problems and 
solutions in Europe and the developing countries 

— family housing of the past as a reflection of the values of socially 
prominent families of the era under study 


k) To have students explore the — the extent, background, and complexity of current housing issues in 
significance of housing Canada, and their consequences for individuals and families 
problems for individuals and — housing problems related to climatic conditions in the North, the 
families in various parts of urban core, rural villages and farms, the suburbs 
Canada 

l) To have students examine — major factors influencing design trends in housing, including mass 
factors that influence design production, methods of construction, the media, social issues, and 
trends in housing nostalgia 


— our housing heritage, including nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
housing in Ontario; the adaptation of styles of other countries and 
other eras to Ontario contexts; the importance of restoring houses of 
architectural distinction and historical interest 
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2. Housing as Family Environment (core unit) 


This unit is intended to help students to identify the ways in which a dwelling is made into a home that 
provides an environment suitable for family living. 


. Objectives 

a) Tohave students examine the 
ways in which the principles 
of design enhance the quality 
of the family home 


___ b) Tohelp students understand 
< and apply the principles of 
design to enhance the quality 
of family life 





_ C) Tohelp students analyse the 
ways in which housing 
encourages or inhibits inter- 
: action between family 
-. members 








d) To help students acquire the 
knowledge and skills needed 
for planning and creating per- 
sonal, shared, and utility 
space in the family home 


e) To have students examine the 
factors involved in the 
selection of furnishings 
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Content 


— the home as a reflection of the personality, attitudes, preferences, and 


goals of the family 


— the aesthetic dimension of the family home: design principles, the 


sensory environment (tactile, auditory, and olfactory), the outside 
environment, and the effect of simplicity and good taste on family life 


— the importance of the principles and elements of design in shaping the 


family living space 


— elements and principles of design in family housing 
— principles of design as related to personal preferences, tastes, and 


goals of the family and of individual family members 


— applying principles of design to both interior and exterior spaces to 


provide for privacy and private pursuits as well as for the many types 
of family interaction 


— applying an appreciation of design and colour when making con- 


sumer choices 


— design for conservation: interior climate control through use of dra- 


peries, carpets, house plants, awnings, and windbreaks 


— the importance of the home environment in shaping people's lives 
— the psychological benefits of a well-designed environment 
— physical constraints of an apartment or a house on family interaction; 


special needs of families: special sleep needs (e.g., for shift workers); 
practising a musical instrument; use of the bathroom for laundering 
and drip-drying clothes 


— variations in needs and values 
— personal perceptions of space; the home as personal living space 
— space needs: personal, shared, utility (e.g., for privacy, interaction, 


storage) 


— creating personal, shared, and utility space in the family home 
— considerations in furnishing a family home: family heirlooms, 


temporary furnishings, gifts; short-term and long-term plans; 
methods of refinishing, making, or purchasing furnishings 


— an examination of the principles involved in the selection of furniture, 


lighting accessories, household textiles, large and small pieces of 
equipment, floor coverings, wall coverings, and windows, through 
the application of considerations of design, colour, and function, and 
the quality, cost, and care of materials 


— the arrangement of furnishings and equipment, including 


considerations related to principles of design, use, traffic patterns, 
and ease of housekeeping 
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f) To have students examine — the economic system: production of goods for home use 
how the economic and — the political system: government policies that stimulate the growth of 
political systems and the the economy through the production of goods for use in the family 
media affect the production home 
and use of household goods — media influences on the family as a consumer of household goods 
and services and services 

g) To help students identify the — innovations in computers, appliances, and tools that assist with 
ways in which technological family tasks 
developments assist or affect — technological changes relevant to the production of goods and 
families services supporting family lifestyles from the turn of the century to the 

present 


— innovations in technology and their effect on family lifestyles 
— entrepreneurial activity at home 


h) To have students identify — the philosophy of family dwelling design as seen in the work of 
ways in which various people famous architects, as well as of large and small building firms in urban 
influence the family housing and rural areas 
environment — the role of architects, landscape designers, interior designers and 


decorators, and builders in helping families to create a family home 
— the role of salespeople in selling household items 


i) To have students examine the — the importance of home maintenance in reducing accidents, 
importance of home increasing the value of the home, and increasing personal satisfaction 
maintenance and the roles — roles and responsibilities of family members in home maintenance: 
and responsibilities required the traditional division of domestic tasks between men and women; 


the impact of technological developments on home maintenance; the 
effect of these changes on family relationships; the social attitudes 
reflected in these changes 
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3. Housing Throughout the Family Life Cycle (core unit) 


This unit is intended to help students to identify the specific housing needs of families at various stages of the 
Samily life cycle and the ways in which these needs are met. 


Objectives 

a) To help students analyse the 
ways in which the various 
stages of the family life cycle 
affect the family’s housing 
requirements 


b) To have students consider the 
furnishing and maintenance 
requirements of a family home 
throughout the life cycle 


Content 


— choosing a place to live: setting realistic goals 

— the structure of the dwelling and the surrounding environment and 
how these affect family relationships throughout the stages of the life 
cycle 

— criteria for evaluating particular dwellings and their locations with ref 
erence to the needs and interests of contemporary Ontario families at 
successive stages of the family life cycle and at various socio- 
economic levels 

— types of housing: condominiums, co-operative housing, apartments, 
single- and multiple-family dwellings, rooming houses, prefabricated 
housing, “garden suites” 

— locations of various types of family housing in the community; rele- 
vant zoning by-laws 

— required modifications to homes for better mobility or safety for family 
members 

— resources for making modifications; agencies that assist families 
(e.g., banks, social-service agencies that help families meet physical- 
disability needs) 


— furnishings and equipment as influenced by life cycle stage, family 
composition, living patterns, economic and human resources, and 
energy costs 

— types of furnishings available (e.g., special safety features for families 
with young children, elderly relatives, or members who are seriously 
ill) 
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4. Careers With a Focus on Housing (core unit) 
This unit is intended to help students to identify the training required for a housing career and the scope of 
possible careers in the field. 


Objectives Content 

a) To help students identify job — job areas in construction, contracting for services, design, consulting, 
opportunities in the housing education, finance, maintenance, sales and services, restoration, 
field museums, and real estate; specialized job opportunities (e.g., occupa- 


tional therapists working with health care units to identify the special 
needs of the elderly, disabled, and so on, and to help implement adap- 
tations to existing houses) 

— social trends and jobs in the housing field: opportunities for women 
and men, housing placement services, jobs in non-profit agencies 


associated with housing 

b) To help students identify the — education required and available: community college, university, 
education needed for a career training through internships, apprenticeships 
in housing : 

c) To have students examine — the influence of an interest in history and the relevance of knowledge 
how an interest in the past acquired in this course to some careers (e.g., Stage-set designer, inte- 
may lead to a career in rior decorator, advertising layout artist) 
housing 

d) To have students analyse a — acareer-path chart for a housing-related career 
career in the family housing Note: A co-operative-education placement would enrich the learning 
field of a student considering a career in family housing. Possible place- 


ment locations would include a senior-citizens’ housing complex, a 
real-estate office, an interior design studio, or a historical village. 
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ae Strategies for Three Levels of 


culty 
Introduction 


Teachers are encouraged to have students explore 
housing issues that are important to them and rele- 
vant to the level at which the course is given. Stu- 
dents should investigate the different needs and 
desires of families with respect to housing. They 
should discover how housing needs change through- 
out the family life cycle, from region to region and 
over time. Examples chosen to illustrate points should 
have real meaning for the students. Solutions to 
housing problems should be realistic, focusing on the 
variety of ways in which different families deal with 
housing issues. 


Teaching strategies should include active learning 
techniques such as investigation, interviewing, 
observation, and participation in small-group work. 
Students will require access to primary resources that 
are up to date; teachers may need to provide direction 
to assist students in a critical analysis of printed 
information. Local community projects and resources 
such as housing developments, restorations, 
museums, and agencies and institutions that deal 
with housing issues can also provide relevant infor- 
mation for students. 


Sample Learning Activities 


Sample learning activities are offered below for one 
objective in Unit 1, “Housing: Meeting the Needs of 
Families”. 

Activities suggested for this unit relate to objec- 
tive (k): ‘‘To have students explore the significance of 
housing problems for individuals and families in var- 
ious parts of Canada”. 


Students at the basic level can take a walking tour 
of the community in which the school is located and 
identify the types of housing available for specific 
population groups. They can evaluate the adequacy 
of each type of housing observed, discuss the relative 
merits of each type available, and form conclusions 
about the kinds of housing that may be required in the 
future. 


At the general level, students can view a film or 
video about housing problems in Ontario and/or else- 
where in Canada. They can form conclusions about 
how adequately the home-building industry and the 
three levels of government have addressed housing 


problems in their own communities and can consider 
strategies to address local housing issues. 


Students at the advanced level can collect data 
from a wide range of available materials and identify 
apparent housing problems in Ontario and elsewhere 
in Canada. They can study demographic data on 
housing starts, monies available, population trends, 
and so on, and identify whether housing starts are 
lagging behind family needs. They can investigate 
several examples of housing problems in various 
communities in Ontario or elsewhere in Canada and 
determine how these communities sought solutions. 
They can interview a wide cross section of residents 
in their own communities about the housing condi- 
tions found there and consider how their communi- 
ties will address future housing problems. 


Time Allotment 


The following chart may serve as a guide to the range 
of hours to be allotted to each unit for the three levels 
of difficulty. 





Units Basic General Advanced 
Level _ Level Level 
(Hours) (Hours) (Hours) 
1. Housing: Meet- 20-30 25-35 29-00 
ing the Needs of 
Families (core) 
2. Housing asa 25-60 20-40 20-40 
Family Environ- 
ment (core) 
3. Housing 15-20 15-20 15-20 
Throughout the 
Family Life Cycle 
(core) 
4. Careers With a 5-10 10-15 10-15 
Focus on Hous- 
ing (core) 





Student assessment should reflect the time distribu- 
tion recommended above. 
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Economics in the Family (Grade 11 or 12) 


Rationale 


The purpose of this course is to assist students to develop their aware- 
ness and knowledge of concepts and issues relating to the socio- 
economic well-being of families. With this awareness, students should 
be better equipped to assume the roles of producer, consumer, and fam- 
ily manager. The awareness and understanding gained by students in 
the areas of interpersonal communication, family decision making, and 
economic-resource management in the marketplace will improve their 
ability to function as responsible family members in their communities 
and enhance the quality of their own and their families’ lives. 


Research indicates that money is often the major source of discord in 
families. Although insufficient funds may generally be the source of the 
problem, money troubles are often aggravated by a failure to adequately 
marshal other family resources. The appropriate development and distri- 
bution of family resources depend on the ability of all family members to 
communicate effectively with each other. Family values and the manner 
in which these values shape family goals and priorities have to be clearly 
understood by all family members if the family is to function as a suc- 
cessful unit of production, consumption, and social life. 


A life-cycle perspective has been adopted in this course in order to 
span the range of interaction between family members and between the 
family unit and the community over a period of time. This perspective 
changes as couples marry, have children (who grow up), retire, and per- 
haps become grandparents. As the couple passes through this cycle, the 
communities in which they live also change; their grandchildren will 
never experience the community the grandparents knew when they 
were young. 


Working out effective ways of organizing family socio-economic 
resources involves the dynamic interaction of family members and is 
rooted in family communication patterns. This course will help students 
to recognize the particular importance of communication in decision 
making where issues involving socio-economic well-being are 
concerned. 


————z Sof 
Structure of the Course 


This course consists of the following four core units: 

1. The Dynamics of Economics in the Family 

2. Communicating About Family Socio-Economic Resources 
3. Economic Planning Throughout the Family Life Cycle 

4, Economics and the Quality of Family Life 


The most logical order of presentation of these units is in the sequence as 
listed above. However, as long as the cohesiveness and comprehensive- 
ness of the subject matter is maintained, other sequences may be used. 


Courses based on this section of the guideline must contain all of 
these units. Students are expected to work towards the achievement of 
the goals of education and the aims of family studies (see Part A, sec- 
tions 1.2 and 1.3) through the specific objectives and content of these 
units. 
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Units 


1. The Dynamics of Economics in the Family (core unit) 
This unit ts intended to help students to understand the ways in which economic conditions affect family 
dynamics. 


Content 


— the family as an economic unit 

— the significance of economic management for the family and each of 
its members: how parental spending patterns influence children’s cur- 
rent and future spending patterns 

— the complexity of family finances: the relationship of family finances 
to the changing roles of men and women within marriage and the 
family unit 

— the ways in which sound economic practices can be used by families 
to meet the challenges and problems of individual, family, and com- 
munity life; how these practices can give the family some measure of 
control over the lives of its members 

— patterns of family expenditure: for physical necessities such as food, 
clothing, shelter, and transportation; for emotional and psychological 
necessities such as vacations and hobbies; expenditure as influenced 
by public policy, provincial and federal budgets, the earning power of 
family members (as related to promotions, layoffs, firings, strikes, 
and so on); impulse buying, gift giving 

— ways in which money may be related to love, anger, togetherness, 
status, independence, and so on, in the family 

— an examination of specific questions: e.g., How does the first baby 
affect the living and spending patterns of the parents? Is there a rela- 
tionship between spending patterns, lifestyle, and quality of life? 


— the availability of goods and services as related to income and societal 
expectations (i.e., how a family should use its resources to enhance 
the quality of the relationships between its members) 

— how economic trends affect the family: interest rates, the consumer 
price index, inflation, unemployment rates, fluctuation of the 
Canadian dollar; mortgage interest rates and their effect on the vol- 
ume of new housing starts; possible frustrations within the family 
unit as a result of “tight” housing markets 

— how cultural differences and personal preferences and beliefs result in 
widely varied attitudes to money (e.g., “money burns a hole in your 
pocket”, “money is the root of all evil’’) 

— how different families attempt to use money to control their members; 
the effect of this use of power on family dynamics (e.g., the prepara- 
tion and checking of shopping lists, the purchase of items with limited 
use) 
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c) To have students examine the — income sources (e.g., wages, Salaries, investments, stocks, barter, 
influence of societal, cultural, pensions, transfer payments, a second job) 
and religious values on family — the relationship of income to education, occupation, gender, age, 
spending patterns location, marital status, etc. 
— the philosophy of buying versus renting (e.g., homes, cars, sports 
equipment) 


— bargains: what constitutes a good bargain 

— the influence of the media in shaping expectations about the family’s 
spending patterns 

— the abuse of income and the problems this can cause within a family 
(money spent on alcohol, cigarettes, drugs, pornography, gambling, 


ere) 

d) To have students consider the — the ways in which financial institutions such as banks, trust compa- 
ways in which financial insti- nies, and credit unions influence family spending (this could include 
tutions in society influence some consideration of credit cards, loans, credit limits, credit ratings, 
family economics educational materials and advertising related to money matters and 


buying power, involving both limited and unlimited resources) 

— how professionals advise families on economic decisions 

— careers in family economics fields (e.g., financial advisers, credit 
counsellors, stockbrokers, lawyers) 
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2. Communicating About Family Socio-economic Resources (core unit) 
This le is intended to enable students to make economic decisions within the context of the way of life of their 
Samilies. 


Objectives Content 

a) To have students examine the — the family’s economic pianning and decision-making processes (e.g., 
factors involved in making goal setting and decision making, types of decisions, steps in decision 
economic decisions making, the interdependence of decisions, influences on decisions, 


the role of communication skills, the establishment of a comfortable 
decision-making style) 

— the need for communication skills in order to discuss varied feelings 
about the use of money, domestic contracts and agreements, and so 
on, in a positive way; the practicality of holding family meetings 

— coercion and the use of money in marriage 

— the effect of role models: who allocates household finances; how this 
is perceived to occur; how it relates to the family’s goals and philoso- 
phy of life 

— the skills needed to identify and cope with stress related to financial 
issues and decisions 

— the importance of a non-judgemental attitude towards families who 
handle their financial matters in ways different from one’s own 

— the planning and implementation ofa family purchase: evaluating 
information about the product (e.g., consulting others who already 
own the same item, reading advertisements and consumer- 
information literature, talking to salespersons) 

Note: The purpose of such an investigation is twofold: to test the 
validity of the data and to help students make valid generalizations. It 
is crucial that students become familiar with the variety of consumer 
information available and the skills required to interpret it, since fam- 
ily purchases influence the family's well-being and its interpersonal 
relationships. When making decisions about purchases, students 
should be able to recognize and weigh the cost of short-term solutions 
to complex problems. 
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b) To have students examine 
patterns of family expenditure 
and their relationship to socio- 
economic class’ 


c) To have students examine the 
causes of family conflicts over 
financial resources 


— the values and attitudes of families in various economic situations 
(e.g., single-parent families, families that include disabled or elderly 
members, extended or communal families, wealthy families) 

— the spending patterns of various socio-economic classes as docu- 
mented by Statistics Canada 

— demographic changes and how they affect the production of family 
goods and services 

— the relationship between socio-economic class and family spending 
patterns: the trappings of the middle class, the new rich, the 
Canadian ‘‘establishment”’, and the poor; what each group considers 
important, and why 

— consumer behaviour related to social class: cash versus credit, interest 
rates, credit ratings, types of credit, availability of collateral, inter- 
generational attitudes to credit, abuse of credit (debt and personal 
bankruptcy), acquisition of consumer goods 

— analysis of socio-economic variations: the development of a financial 
plan or budget for a nuclear family, a single parent, a student, a 
professional couple, and a widow 


— factors affecting financial decisions 

— the effect of financial decisions on the family’s interpersonal 
relationships 

— varying attitudes towards the need for financial security (e.g., open- 
ness, not secretiveness, about purchases; conspicuous consumption; 
the “right” use of money; discouraging selfishness in children and 
encouraging sharing; depriving the family of some resources in order 
to provide good health care) 


7. Three reference texts for teachers of this objective are: David Caplovitz, The Poor 
Pay More (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1963); Philip Blumstein and Pepper Schwartz, 
American Couples: Money, Work and Sex (New York: William Morrow, 1983); and 
Peter C. Newman, 7he Canadian Establishment (Toronto: McClelland & Stewart, 
1975). 





3. Economic Planning Throughout the Family Life Cycle (core unit) 
ie cs is intended to help students to recognize the family as a dynamic economic unit throughout the family 
ife cycle. 





Objectives Content 

a) To help students understand — the planning by families for the short and long term; the means that 
the family’s role as a dynamic exist to assist them to manage their economic resources and inter- 
economic unit personal relationships effectively 


— rural women in the family economy 

— changing attitudes to women and children in the twentieth century 

— changes in provincial and federal family law (i.e., 1968, 1976, 1985) 

— the status of women of Native ancestry 

— money as a source of power within the family structure and within 
society 

— intergenerational support: how parents assist adult children 

— economic trends: inflation, unemployment, cessation of income dur- 
ing strikes; the different means and strategies used by families to cope 
with these trends (e.g., welfare, postponement of parenthood, reduc- 
tion of spending, redirection of financial investments) 

— the development of family budgets based on a wide range of criteria 
(e.g., perceived ongoing expenses due to illness, education costs, 
unexpected pregnancies, emergencies, and acts of God; saving for “a 
rainy day”, retirement, university education of children) 


b) To have students examine the — costs incurred at all stages of the family life cycle (e.g., marriage 
major expenses of the family expenses, moving costs, the cost of raising children, education 
throughout the life cycle expenditures, fees for extra lessons, financial support for the school 


system, outlay for special sports equipment for talented or interested 
children, insurance payments, the cost of long-term disabilities, the 
financial burdens of retirement, pensions, and death) 

— costs incurred by families for encouraging special interests and/or tal- 
ents of children: e.g., the cost to a family of developing an Olympic- 
class athlete, a figure skater, a hockey player, a ballet dancer, or a 
musician 

— an examination of a particular expense: e.g., the cost of a family trip 
to achildren’s attraction such as Disney World 

— an examination of Statistics Canada’s information on spending trends 
at various stages of the family life cycle 

— the relationship between financial needs and the stages of the family 
life cycle 

— the impact of the baby-boom generation on the marketplace; the 
impact of demographic changes on the focus of advertising 
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c) To have students examine the — the role of the government in family economics (e.g., assistance, old- 
ways in which families may age pensions, family allowances, subsidized transit fares, taxation, 
receive economic assistance provincial and federal sales taxes, excise tax, OHIP subsidies, subsi- 

dized housing) 


— how crises change the quality of family life; how financial institutions 
such as banks, trust companies, insurance companies, and invest- 
ment firms view the family in crisis 

— the benefits available to families in crisis through legislation (e.g., the 
Workers’ Compensation Act, Unemployment Insurance Act, Canada 
Pension Act, Income Tax Act) 

— how the following may assist families in crisis: customer awareness, 
consumers’ rights, consumer protection legislation, consumer assist- 
ance (available through publications and agencies) 


d) To have students examine — traditional and alternative sources of family income (e.g., home gar- 
family entrepreneurship dening, home repairs, bartering, recycling, garage sales, lotteries, 
home-based family businesses) 
— the effect of a family business on family life (e.g., the family farm, the 
‘‘Ma and Pa” store, franchises); husbands and wives in unequal 
partnership (in terms of who holds the economic power), especially 
with respect to hours, child-care responsibilities, business disputes, 
vacation time, family time, personal and family success 


4. Economics and the Quality of Family Life (core unit) 
This unit is intended to explore the impact of economics on the quality of family life. 


Objectives 


a) To have students examine the 
influence of lifestyle factors on 
the family’s use of its income 


b) To have students consider the 
ways in which attitudes 
towards money develop in the 
family 





Content 


— leisure activities affecting the family’s standard of living (e.g., fre- 


quenting local gathering places, skiing trips, visits to health spas, 
photography, holidays in other countries) 


— the effects ofa long strike or the bankruptcy or closure of the industry 


in a single-industry town 


— the effect of more than one income on lifestyle 
— the effect of postponement of children or choice of childlessness 
— contributions to charity; the use of credit; life without debt; rapid 


changes in socio-economic status 


— the effects of management-labour negotiations on family 


relationships 


— the legacy left by the rise of banking in Europe during the Middle Ages 
— the cult of aggressive masculinity (machismo); how this affects who 


controls the money in the family 


— the effect of the family’s cultural and religious practices on its expend- 


itures (€.g., provision of a dowry or tithing) 


— how families teach children about the use of money: children with or 


without allowances 


— how families answer the following types of question: Is a spending 


plan used as a tool in money management? Are there provisions for 
the unforeseen? Does caring for equipment save money? 


— the effect of a “guaranteed family income”, pensions, unemployment 


insurance payments, welfare payments, and so on, on family 
attitudes 
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Teaching Strategies for Three Levels of 


Difficulty 


Introduction 


This course is intended to provide students with a 
broad perspective on the economic issues that arise 
in families. Students should identify economic issues 
that affect families of all socio-economic levels 
throughout the life cycle. Teachers will need to be 
aware of the different attitudes that families have 
towards money and the different ways in which they 
come to terms with financial issues. 


Students need learning situations that will help 
them to identify and deal with the realities of the 
economic concerns of families. Multiple solutions for 
economic problems, tying in with a range of value 
systems, should be considered. Because of the sensi- 
tive nature of some of the course content, it may be 
more appropriate to present certain issues through 
case studies. Current statistics and other data can 
provide an objective focus to family economic matters 
at the local, provincial, and federal levels. 


Sample Learning Activities 


Sample learning activities are offered below for one 
objective of Unit 4, “‘Economics and the Quality of 
Family Life”. 

Activities suggested for this unit relate to objec- 
tive (b): “To have students consider the ways in 
which attitudes towards money develop in the 
family”. 

Students at the basic level can explore the various 
meanings that money has for individuals and families 
through a values-clarification exercise using common 
sayings about money (such as, ‘Children learn the 
value of money from handling an allowance”). 


They can discuss the factors that contribute to dif- 
ferent attitudes towards money (for example, that the 
person who earns the income should decide how it is 
to be spent) and how such attitudes could influence 
the quality of family life. 


A guest speaker or a panel of guest speakers (for 
example, a banker, a car salesperson, one or both 
members of a couple, a new Canadian, a senior citi- 
zen, Of a marriage counsellor) can be invited to visit 
the class to share their personal observations on atti- 
tudes towards money and the factors that may have 
contributed to these attitudes. 


Students can also observe how various situation 
comedies on television handle the subject of family 
finances and money conflicts. They can collect data 
based on their observations and then compare their 
findings with their own attitudes towards money. Stu- 
dents can view a film that deals with the ways in 
which children develop attitudes towards money and 
then write a description of how they themselves 
learned about it. They can also role-play scenarios 
that reflect children’s attitudes towards money. 


Students at the general level can examine a series 
of completed questionnaires that reveal the influence 
of certain factors (such as gender, religion, cultural 
origin, socio-economic circumstances, age, educa- 
tion, geographical location, urban or rural residency) 
on attitudes towards money. They can then discuss 
how the data from the questionnaires reflect factors 
that might influence the quality of family life. 


Students can interview family members, bankers, 
and credit-card and/or loan company personnel 
about the ways in which the wise and unwise use of 
money affects family life. 


Students can read a series of articles supplied by 
the teacher that discuss how families use their 
money. They can then prepare their own collection of 
articles dealing with money in the family. They can 
view a film on the socialization of children with 
regard to money. They might then write a short arti- 
cle consisting of advice to parents on how to teach 
children about money. They can share these “advice 
columns” with each other. Finally, as a group, they 
can formulate a set of guidelines on ways of using 
money to support a high-quality family lifestyle. 

Students at the advanced level can discuss possi- 
ble answers to the question ‘What effects do different 
values and attitudes towards money have on the 
quality of family life?” They can then study the fac- 
tors that affect these attitudes by reading articles 
selected by the teacher, finding articles on their own, 
and interviewing family members, employees of 
financial and lending institutions, and a wide variety 
of adults (see the guest panel suggested for basic-level 
strategies). As a group, they can then compile a list of 
these factors, and discuss them. 


A guest speaker (such as a money or credit coun- 
sellor) can be invited to the class to talk about the 
behaviour of people who have difficulty handling 
their money, and how the abuse of money affects 
families. 


Students can evaluate case studies that reveal 
various attitudes towards money. They can then ana- 
lyse the derivation of each attitude, attempting to 
trace its development back to childhood. 


Working individually, students can collect all the 
articles related to money use and the quality of family 
life that appear in a newspaper over a two-week 
period. They can then write an analysis and evalua- 
tion of the attitudes towards money that are revealed 
in the articles. 


Time Allotment 


The following chart may serve as a guide to the range 
of hours to be allotted to each unit for the three levels 
of difficulty. 


Units Basic General Advanced 


Level Level Level 


(Hours) (Hours) (Hours) 


1. TheDynamicsof 25-40 25-45 30-40 
Economics in the 
Family (core) 

2. Communicating 20-30 25-35 20-30 
About Family 
Socio-Economic 
Resources (core) 

3. EconomicPlan- 20-25 15-25 10-25 
ning Throughout 
the Family Life 
Cycle (core) 

4. Economicsand 15-20 10-15 15-25 
the Quality of 
Family Life (core) 


Student assessment should reflect the time distribu- 
tion recommended above. 
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Families in Canadian Society 


Rationale 


The Ontario Academic Course (oac) in family studies 
is intended both for students who plan to undertake 
further studies in this field and those who simply wish 
to expand their knowledge of the area. While it is 
aimed at students who intend to pursue their educa- 
tion at university, it has a wider application, cultivat- 
ing in the students an awareness of and insight into 
their own personal and family development. The 
course has three purposes: to help students develop a 
cognitive and affective understanding of the family in 
Canada, acquire personal skills for participating in the 
family process, and develop the learning skills they 
will need in order to be successful in their future 
schooling. 


The learning processes in this course should help 
students to develop the knowledge, understanding, 
attitudes, and skills they will need in their further edu- 
cation. Developing a facility in such mental pro- 
cesses as analytical thinking, problem solving, and 
decision making is therefore as important as master- 
ing the specific subject content. Thus, the course 
should act as a bridge, assisting students to become 
increasingly self-directed in preparation for university 
studies. The literature and research methods used 
should be those that students will encounter in further 
education in the social sciences. 


The learning experiences of the oac should also 
prepare students to adapt to the rapidly changing 
demands of modern society. This preparation can 
involve understanding the need for lifelong learning 
and mastering the skills required to solve problems, 
find and evaluate information, produce alternative 
solutions, analyse consequences, and manage 
resources skilfully. 


The subject content of this course focuses on the 
family; the family life cycle is the conceptual frame- 
work around which the course is organized. This 
framework has been developed specifically for the 
study of the family and has been the focus of much 
research in recent years. Within this overall frame- 
work, students will discover theories on the internal 
workings of families and the ways in which families 
function in society. The life-cycle approach gives the 
course theoretical soundness and a solid organiza- 
tional structure. A detailed rationale for its use in this 
course is presented in the next section. 





eee 
Theories and Conceptual Frameworks 


The study of the family is a relatively new phenome- 
non in the history of education and scholarship. Most 
of the significant research has accumulated in the 
twentieth century, with a great acceleration of inter- 
est after the 1950s. 


Until recently the family has been studied primar- 
ily by researchers from different fields, who have 
applied the concepts of their primary discipline to the 
study of the family. Thus, historians and anthropolo- 
gists have sought information to help them describe 
typical or atypical families throughout history and 
across cultures. Sociologists, who view the family as 
one of the many institutions of society and study it in 
that context, have examined the family as an entity 
that has both influenced and been influenced by the 
structure and function of society. They have also 
applied these structural-functional concepts to the 
internal workings of the family. 


Social psychologists apply their theories about 
what people think and do in a social context to the 
study of the family. Their symbolic-interactional 
theory relates to the dynamics of the interaction 
between individuals and society. When applied to the 
family, this theoretical framework focuses on the 
meanings and patterns of verbal and non-verbal 
behaviour among family members. Social-exchange 
theory also considers the dynamics of interaction, 
focusing on the reciprocal nature of behaviour 
patterns among family members. 


There are a number of other disciplines that study 
the family. Home economists are generally interested 
in the welfare of the individual in a family setting. 
Economists study the family in an economic context. 
Geographers examine the family through population 
and ecological studies, and biologists study the rela- 
tionship between the family and the environment. 


It is from biology that systems theory has 
emerged as a useful perspective in the study of the 
family. This complex theory is based on a simple 
premise: that everything that happens in a family 
affects everything else, and that all elements in family 
life (for example, relationships, communication pat- 
terns, values, environment, and roles) are inter- 
dependent. Systems theory is proving to be an espe- 
cially helpful concept for family therapists. 


All of these theories and conceptual frameworks 
contribute to a greater understanding of the family 
and its needs. Each theory should be understood by 
the teacher and, to some extent, by the student, so 
that the various points of view and research results 
may be brought into proper focus. Each of these 
theories has its own vocabulary and related concepts. 
Some of these concepts, such as socialization, are 
inherent in several theories. However, the same word 
(e.g., Status, role, relationship, function) may some- 
times have different meanings in different contexts. 


=<“ ---= i@ 
Family-Development Theory 
(Family Life Cycle) 


In the last quarter of this century family-development 
theory has emerged as a highly significant framework 
for the study of the family. It was first introduced in 
the early fifties and has since been refined and 
expanded. This theory differs from the individual- 
development theory of psychologists in that it looks 
at the changes in the family as a whole over time and 
the changing tasks of the family and family members 
as they move through the different stages of family 
life. 


The focus of this theory is referred to in the litera- 
ture by such terms as family life cycle, family life spi- 
ral, family stage, or family career, depending on the 
researcher's main interest and point of view. Family 
life cycle, however, is the most common term. It has 
come to be used extensively by researchers, as seen 
in the large number of articles based on this frame- 
work in research journals. 


There are several reasons for this trend towards 
the family life-cycle theory. It is the only theory cur- 
rently in use that has been formed specifically for the 
study of the family, without being derived from 
another discipline. It is also the only theory that 
allows for the study of changes in the family over 
time. Moreover, other theories — including the 
structural-functional, interactional, exchange, and 
systems theories — can easily be accommodated 
within its framework. 


Although the basic concepts of tasks, behaviours, 
roles, and relationships are fairly constant among 
family-development scholars, the number of stages 
delineated vary. Some scholars see six stages, others 
eight, and others eleven. Because the basic concept is 
one of change over time, the division into stages is 
always arbitrary, for the convenience of the study. 
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It is also important to note that the family life- 

cycle framework is an intellectual construct which 
provides a basis or foundation from which the stu- 
dent and researcher can study general family patterns 
over time. The framework also offers a perspective for 
the study of deviation or variance. (For example, 
divorce is at present considered a deviation from the 
family life cycle, in that it quite obviously is an inter- 
ruption of the ordinary flow of family life.) In these 
ways the family life-cycle approach offers the oac a 
structure within which family patterns, dynamics, 
and deviations can be examined. 

By studying family processes and dynamics, stu- 
dents will begin to comprehend some of the reasons 
for the wide range of behaviours exhibited in families. 
They will also become familiar with the historical and 
cross-cultural roots of Canadian families and the 
ways in which they adapt to the needs of the individ- 
ual, the family group, and society. Where available, 
current research on the Canadian family should be 
used in the course. If specifically Canadian material is 
not available, particular phenomena may be studied 
using research from the United States and other coun- 
tries, although it should be emphasized that the appli- 
cation of foreign data and conclusions to the 
Canadian situation must always be tentative. 


LI ==—=—”—”—~C~——OSSSST 
Course Objectives 


The objectives of the course are derived from the gen- 
eral aims of family studies. They are listed below, 
grouped according to their cognitive, affective, or 
skills base. This classification is somewhat arbitrary, 
since there is considerable overlap between the three 
areas. Values, attitudes, beliefs, and emotional 
responses are part of the affective domain, but the 
understanding of them and of the principles under- 
lying skill development belongs to the cognitive 
domain. 


Cognitive Objectives 


Students are expected to acquire, interpret, analyse, 
synthesize, and evaluate knowledge about the family 
in Canadian society using the framework of the family 
life cycle as an organizing principle throughout the 
course. Through their work in this course, students 
should: 
— develop an understanding of the stages and 
tasks outlined in the family life-cycle theory; 


Sc 


— develop an understanding of other theories 
(especially systems, social-exchange, and 
structural-functional theories) that apply to the 
behaviour and tasks of the individual and fam- 
ily throughout the family life cycle; 

— develop an understanding of some of the many 
factors involved in family dynamics at each 
stage of the cycle (e.g., communication pat- 
terns, decision making, and problem solving); 

— become familiar with Canadian and interna- 
tional demographic data relevant to family 
issues; 

— acquire a historical perspective by examining 
families in various historical periods; 

— become aware of similarities and differences 
between different cultures and ethnocultural 
groups in Canada and the world in the area of 
family issues; 

— become familiar with research studies related 
to the special issues examined in the course; 

— examine selected issues that may arise at each 
stage of the family life cycle; 

— learn to examine trends and speculate on the 
directions the family might take in the future; 

— acquire an awareness of and insight into their 
own personal and family development. 


Affective Objectives 


Students in this course are expected to develop 
awareness of, interest in, and concern about issues 
affecting family life. They should also learn to evalu- 
ate the relevance of these issues to their personal 
lives, their communities, and the larger framework of 
Canadian society. Through their work in this course, 
students should: 

— learn to appreciate the interplay of differing 
values between individuals, between families, 
and between families and society; 

— examine a variety of points of view on contro- 
versial family issues, with the aim of develop- 
ing their own informed opinions and making 
their own value judgements; 

— gain awareness and appreciation of the diver- 
sity and complexity of Canadian families; 

— gain an appreciation of the historical, cultural, 
and racial heritages of families in Canada; 

— learn to empathize with people from different 
ethnocultural groups and people with different 
values; 


— develop an awareness and understanding of 
their own attitudes and values relating to the 
family issues raised in the course; 

— become motivated to work towards personally 
satisfying family relationships; 

— begin to develop an informed personal philoso- 
phy of family life; 

— be encouraged to begin to apply their beliefs 
about the building of strong families; 

— move towards the development of a belief sys- 
tem centred on the significance of the family 
for the individual and society as a whole. 


Skills Objectives 


Students in this course are expected to acquire per- 
sonal skills that will enable them to function better as 
family members and work towards strengthening the 
family in Canadian society. They should also continue 
to develop the learning skills they will need in order to 
succeed in their future schooling. Through their work 
in this course, students should: 

— become aware of and acquire effective family 
communication skills; 

— come to understand that behaviour is based on 
personal knowledge, attitudes, and values 
interacting with the knowledge, attitudes, and 
values of others, and that behaviour can 
change; 

— acquire some of the learning skills needed for 
the successful pursuit of further studies of the 
family and related areas of the social sciences; 

— be able to recognize the difference between 
research evidence and opinion and become 
aware of the limitations of each; 

— develop the ability to read, summarize, and 
interpret articles on the family in newspapers, 
magazines, and selected research literature; 

— develop the ability to evaluate popular articles 
on the family in light of the knowledge and atti- 
tudes gained through the course; 

— become more skilled in their written work; 

— develop the ability to learn about the family 
through supervised, self-directed study ina 
semi-independent learning activity; 

— develop a research question related to the 
study of the family; 

— develop data-collecting skills, including the 
ability to produce questionnaires and conduct 
interviews; 


— learn to document accurately, in correct biblio- 
graphic form, the sources of their information; 

— learn to plan, write, edit, and revise a major 
independent study project in consultation with 
the teacher; 

— be able to discuss with others concepts or 
issues relevant to the family; 

— be able to summarize the key concepts of 
audio-visual productions on the subject of the 
family and evaluate their relevance to aspects 
of this course. 


——== 
Units of Content 


Although different theoreticians have marked out 
different stages in the family life cycle, this course 
follows the framework devised by Carter and 
McGoldrick.® They divide the family life cycle into 
Six Stages: (1) between families: the young single, 
(2) the newly married couple, (3) the family with 
young children, (4) the family with adolescents, 

(5) launching, and (6) the family in later life. This 
six-stage breakdown allows for the presentation of a 
number of issues. 

With the aim of making the presentation of con- 
tent consistent, informative, and relevant, each of the 
six stages has been divided into units of content con- 
taining identical subsections: specific tasks, historical 
perspectives, cultural perspectives, selected issues, 
and future trends. Each unit offers specific tasks of a 
developmental, psychological, or affective nature. 
The material in these subsections should be discussed 
in a theoretical way. Formal theories, such as the sys- 
tems or social-exchange theory, should be applied 
where relevant; for example, one may wish to 
describe and explain, using the systems theory, the 
changes in boundaries, hierarchies, and homeostasis 
that take place in every family with the birth of the 
first child and of subsequent children. 


8. Elizabeth A. Carter and Monica McGoldrick, Family Life 
Cycle: A Framework for Family Therapy (New York: Gardner 
Press, 1980). This book is cited only to substantiate the use of 
the six-stage framework for the study of the family. It is not sug- 
gested as a text. 
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Each stage also has sections dealing with the /is- 
torical perspective and the cultural perspective. 
These are integrated in the first unit, which traces the 
historical development of the young single, and 
examines this stage among various Canadian ethno- 
cultural groups.’ These perspectives are developed 
further in specific discussions of the stages that 
follow. 


Selected issues important to the family today are 
suggested for consideration at each stage. While the 
issues are intended to be relevant to the stage under 
discussion, it is important to keep in mind that the 
stages of the family life cycle do not have definite 
boundaries. Not everyone passes through the stages 
at the same rate or at the same time. An example 
from the fourth unit, “The Family With Adolescents”, 
serves to illustrate this point: since many women 
work at the beginning of their marriages and may 
continue to do so throughout the family life cycle, the 
selected issue “‘women and work” could be 
addressed here, or in the second unit, ‘““The Newly 
Married Couple’”’, or, for that matter, in any of the 
units. It is left to the teacher to decide where issues 
that may relate to a number of stages should be 
placed. The present document offers some sugges- 
tions for the presentation of the selected issues. 


Finally, each stage has a future trends section. 
Speculation by the students should be supported as 
much as possible by reference to the literature. Since 
a capacity for informed speculation and a facility for 
interpretation are important analytical tools, this sec- 
tion will be useful in the development of critical think- 
ing skills. 

An average of 15 hours (a minium of 10 anda 
maximum of 20) shall be spent on each of the six 
stages. In addition, between 10 and 15 hours of class 
time shall be allocated to a major independent study 
project. All of the subsections (i.e., specific tasks, his- 
torical and cultural perspectives, selected issues, and 
future trends) are to be addressed in the study of each 
stage in the family life cycle. However, as noted 
above, the content and issues chosen, and their 
sequence, are not fixed. Care should be taken not to 
place a disproportionate emphasis on any individual 
topic or selected issue. Selected issues or subtopics of 


9. Decisions on how far back in history to go are left to the 
teacher, who should take into account the availability of docu- 
mentation and the relevance to the course. 


these issues may be assigned as minor independent 
study projects. This procedure will be useful if the 
minimum time (10 hours) has been allocated to a par- 
ticular stage. (See page 102 for further details on inde- 
pendent study projects.) 


Although specific time parameters are recom- 
mended for each unit, there is no requirement to 
spend identical amounts of time on each subsection 
of each unit. Teachers should assume that they can 
be flexible and can use their discretion regarding the 
allocation of time. For example, if one unit is particu- 
larly interesting and well-documented historically, the 
teacher might spend considerably more time on it 
than on another less interesting unit with less source 
material. 


It should also be noted that issues may not remain 
relevant and that many important questions are not 
presented in this document. For example, a teacher 
may wish to explore the effects on the family of 
unemployment, divorce mediation, or the emergence 
of new technology affecting birth and conception. 
Teachers should use their judgement with respect to 
the omission or introduction of selected issues at each 
stage, taking into consideration the availability of 
research evidence. 


The special focus of the subject content of each 
unit is specified in the subsections that follow. Teach- 
ers should ensure that each unit integrates cognitive 
and affective development, personal skills for partici- 
pating in the family process, and the learning skills 
students will require for further schooling. 


Before beginning their examination of the stages, 
teachers should introduce the students to some fun- 
damental concepts and theories. For example, stu- 
dents should be given basic definitions of the family 
and its functions, as well as a brief overview of the 
variety of existing family structures. Teachers should 
also present students with an outline of the family life 
cycle in order to give them a general orientation to the 
course format. Finally, teachers should explain any 
specific theories that they may wish to use through- 
out the course. 


1. Between Families: The Young Single 


Specific tasks. The various theories related to the 
individual’s tasks at this stage and the theoretical 
concept of separation and individuation should be 
explored in order to prepare the young adult for the 
establishment of his or her own family. Students 
should also be introduced to some of the theories of 
mate selection and the terminology of relationships. 
An exploration of the literature on changes in the 
mate-selection process over the years and across cul- 
tures and an examination of current patterns of dat- 
ing and sexuality should also be included. 


Historical perspective. A systematic overview of 
research into the history of adolescence and young 
adulthood should include an examination of the 
various political, social, legal, and economic factors 
that led to the establishment of this stage as part of 
the family life cycle (for example, the effect of formal 
schooling, child-labour acts, industrialization, and 
the shift from rural to urban living). 


Cultural perspective. An examination of the differ- 
ences and similarities in the young-single stage 
among various Canadian ethnocultural groups should 
include issues related to the different values and 
norms the groups exhibit, as revealed by different 
attitudes to men and women in the areas of depen- 
dency, career choice and success, dating, and 
sexuality. 


Selected issues. The following issues are recom- 
mended for consideration: 

— cohabitation: a study of the research on such 
questions and issues as who cohabits, the 
nature and types of cohabitation, the effects of 
cohabitation on subsequent marriage, and the 
function of cohabitation in today’s society; 

— teenage pregnancy: a study of the demo- 
graphic and psychosocial issues, including 
research on the dynamics of teenage preg- 
nancy and its effect on the teenager's future 
relationships. The issue of adoption may also 
be explored. 


Future trends. Students should speculate on trends 
that may occur at this stage of the family life cycle. 
They should examine possible changes in the length 
of the stage, dating patterns, sexuality, patterns 
related to cohabitation (for example, income depen- 
dency, career development, living accommodation, 
family responsibilities), and the expectations of 
single men and women from various cultures. 
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2. The Newly Married Couple 


Specific tasks. Students should survey the theories 
and concepts explaining the particular tasks that a 
couple must accomplish in order to develop a solid 
relationship and marital satisfaction in the early 
stages of marriage. The following are some of the fac- 
tors affecting the relationship that should be consid- 
ered: in-laws, house rules, division of labour, decision 
making, financial arrangements, lifestyles, friends, 
sexuality, intimacy, autonomy, children, and commu- 
nication expectations. Students can also explore the 
theoretical constructs that explain how a couple 
negotiates these factors. Exchange or systems theory 
may be particularly relevant to this stage of the family 
life cycle to help explain the dynamics of these 
factors. 


Historical perspective. The exploration of the 
various forms of marital structure that have 
developed over time as a consequence of the 
surrounding physical and human ecology should 
include discussion of: the relationships between 
numerous social, economic, demographic, political, 
legal, and psychological factors; changing sex-role 
distinctions over time and in different social classes; 
and the progression towards the concepts of 
marrying for love and the egalitarian marriage. 


Cultural perspective. Students should be given 
opportunities to develop an awareness of the 
differences and similarities in marriages among 
Canada’s various ethnocultural groups, examining in 
particular their religions, ceremonies and rituals, and 
approaches to issues involving values and traditions. 
Students can also explore structural differences in the 
situation of the couple (for example, sex roles, power 
structures, extent of extended-family involvement). 


Selected issues. The following issues are recom- 
mended for consideration: 3 

— marital satisfaction, disharmony, and divorce: 
an investigation of the findings on marital 
satisfaction and disharmony. This should 
include research into the main factors 
associated with marital satisfaction and 
conflict and the problem-solving tactics used to 
resolve conflict. Students can also investigate 
divorce trends and changes in the divorce laws 
and examine the many possible reasons, both 
within and outside the family, for the currently 
high divorce rate; 

— marital violence: an examination of the 
research on wife assault, including an 
exploration of the factors and variables 
involved and the issues surrounding the 
treatment of such violence. 


Future trends. Students should consider literature 
relevant to the future of the marital unit. This should 
include an investigation of the following trends: 
divorce, serial monogamy, cohabitation, sex-role 
changes, dual-career couples, and alternatives to 
marriage (for example, remaining single). 


3. The Family With Young Children 


Specific tasks. Students should be given a theoreti- 
cal perspective on parenthood and should discuss the 
issues and challenges involved in becoming parents 
(for example, the need to maintain a balance between 
parenting roles and marital roles, the negotiation of 
new life tasks, the strain of fatigue or lack of privacy, 
learning how to parent). 


Historical perspective. Students should investigate 
the evolution of various styles of parenting and child 
care within the context of different historical periods. 
The study should consider: possible explanations for 
changes in child-parent relationships over time; 
issues related to giving birth, children’s rights, chang- 
ing styles of discipline, and the place and role of chil- 
dren in the home; and definitions of various family 
forms (for example, nuclear, extended, conjugal). 


Cultural perspective. Students should be given 
opportunities to become aware of basic philosophical 
and behavioural differences and similarities among a 
representative number of cultures in Canada, includ- 
ing differences in child-rearing practices, children’s 
roles, the number and timing of children, and atti- 
tudes towards children. 


Selected issues. The following should be 
considered: 

— parenting and socialization: an examination 
of the research on parenting issues (for exam- 
ple, forms of discipline, parenting styles, 
parent-child relationships, the process of 
socialization); 

— child abuse: an exploration of the research on 
child abuse and associated questions, includ- 
ing legal and treatment issues and the effects of 
abuse on children; 

— child-care concerns: an examination of specific 
problems that can cause difficulties in the pro- 
vision of care for some children (for example, 
hyperactivity, behavioural-management prob- 
lems, emotional disturbances) and some asso- 
ciated treatment issues. 


Future trends. Students should speculate on the 
possible outcome of present trends (for example, 


delays in the birth of first children, changes in disci- 


pline practices, decreasing family size) and should 
consider day-care issues and trends in unconven- 
tional family forms. 
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4. The Family With Adolescents 


Specific tasks. A description of the roles and rela- 
tionships within the family at this stage of the life 
cycle can include an examination of: the reformula- 
tion of parent-child roles; the encouragement of sepa- 
ration and the initial development of job or career 
interests in young men and women; and the caring 
for and maintenance of the older generation. 


Historical perspective. A historical overview of the 
adolescent within the family should include a system- 
atic outline of the development of the adolescent's 
role and the changes it has undergone. 


Cultural perspective. Students should explore the 
different ways in which adolescents are treated by 
various Canadian families with different cultures of 
origin. The investigation should include a considera- 
tion of such areas as dating, personal freedom, mobil- 
ity, and financial and personal responsibility. 


Selected issues. The following are recommended for 
consideration: 

— single-parent families: an investigation of the 
literature on single-parent families, including 
the relevant demographic data, studies of the 
effects on children of divorce and living with a 
single parent, and assessments of the demands 
placed on the single parent; 

— mid-life issues: an examination of the main 
issues facing parents at this stage of the life 
cycle, including a review of goals and aspira- 
tions (the extent to which they have been 
achieved) and an analysis of career-related and 
personal decisions and their relationship to, for 
example, contentment with oneself, with mar- 
riage, and with life in general; 

— women and work: an examination of the 
research on working women and dual-career 
marriages, including a discussion of the effects 
of maternal employment on children and the 
marital relationship and the social adaptations 
required in order to support this structural 
change (for example, day-care services, com- 
pany policies, attitudes towards women and 
work). 


Future trends. Students should make predictions of 
the directions that the family with adolescents might 
take in the future (for example, increasingly pro- 
longed dependency as a result of extended periods of 
formal education or high levels of unemployment). 


5. Launching 


Specific tasks. The tasks inherent in this stage 
include the realignment of parent-child relationships, 
the adjustment to the role of grandparent, the integra- 
tion of grandchildren, the renegotiation of the marital 
relationship, the re-evaluation of career pursuits by 
both men and women, and the adjustment to the 
declining health or death of grandparents. 


Historical perspective. Students should develop an 
overview of the launching stage as it has evolved over 
time. They should examine the interplay of factors 
that contribute to changes in and stabilization of the 
stage, and investigate such specific issues as the time 
of launching and the expectations of offspring after 
launching (for example, work, marriage, living 
alone). 


Cultural perspective. Students should develop an 
awareness of the differences in launching times and 
rituals among various Canadian cultural groups, 
including differences centred on gender. 


Selected issues. The following are recommended for 
consideration: 

— empty nest: an exploration of the research con- 
ducted on the empty-nest syndrome, specifi- 
cally with respect to how both parents respond 
to the situation This has important implica- 
tions for the smooth transition from the launch- 
ing stage and the subsequent state of the 
marital relationship; 

— remarriage and reconstituted families: an 
examination of the increasing amount of 
research and literature dealing with the recon- 
stituted family, including Canadian demo- 
graphic information. Research suggests that 
the number of reconstituted families may 
increase in proportion to the rate of divorce. 
Students should be aware of this new family 
form. They should explore specific issues 
related to particular tasks and problems 
inherent in the reconstituted family from the 
marital, parental, and sibling points of view. 


Future trends. Students should explore and specu- 
late on possible future trends in the launching stage, 
including its possible extension or contraction, and 
the relevance of maternal employment. Class discus- 
sions should be enhanced by the inclusion of specific 
information from research and other literature. 
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6. The Family in Later Life 


Specific tasks. The significant tasks of this stage 
include dealing with retirement, the death ofa 
spouse, widowhood/widowerhood, continued grand- 
parenting, illness and dependency, and the question 
of living accommodation. 


Historical perspective. An investigation of the fam- 
ily after the children have left home and as the couple 
experiences old age should include an examination of 
the structure and length of this stage throughout his- 
tory, including the lifestyle options available to older 
couples and the ways in which offspring have treated 
their elderly parents. A broad approach is necessary, 
particularly in order to explain the lengthening of this 
stage over time and the various needs that have been 
created by longer life spans. 


Cultural perspective. Students should investigate 
the differences and similarities between Canadian 
cultural groups with respect to the relationship 
between parents and their offspring (including an 
examination of accommodation options: homes for 
the elderly, living on their own, living with their off- 
spring) and discernible patterns in the behaviour of 
older couples. 


Selected issues. The following are recommended for 
consideration: 

— attitudes towards ageing and sexuality: an 
investigation of the literature on attitudes 
towards ageing and sexuality; 

— death of a spouse: an examination of the litera- 
ture, including the demographic information, 
on widowers/widows and remarriage. Adjust- 
ment problems after bereavement may be of 
particular interest. 


Future trends. Students can consider possible 
changes in the situation of the elderly in the future, 
including types of living arrangement and the role 
and power of the older generation. 





ee 
Teaching Strategies and Learning Activities 


Students working at the oac level must develop criti- 
cal thinking skills. The teacher’s role is to structure 

and sequence learning activities in order to help stu- 
dents learn Aow to think, rather than w/a to think. 


Students will be expected to acquire knowledge 
about the ways in which Canadian families at various 
stages of the life cycle address specific life tasks. From 
this base students should develop skills that will 
increase their ability to function at the higher levels of 
the cognitive and affective domains of learning. In 
the cognitive domain, most of the significant learning 
experiences will involve analysis, synthesis, and 
evaluation. In the affective domain, students should 
be encouraged to deal with attitudes and behaviour in 
terms of values and philosophies of family life. 


While the course is research-based, family studies 
is also an applied field and students must therefore 
have opportunities for interaction with others. Thus, 
learning activities are expected to include a balance 
of individual and group classwork and practicum 
activities. Classwork can include such learning activi- 
ties as written and oral reports, papers, Summaries, 
discussions, and evaluations. Practicum activities 
(extended experiential activities) can include: the 
conducting of interviews and surveys; the observa- 
tion of and interaction with families, children, the 
elderly, or family workers; and service projects related 
to some aspects of family study. Both class and prac- 
ticum activities are considered essential for the devel- 
opment in this course of the highest possible levels of 
cognition, affect, and skill. 


Students are also expected to gain proficiency in 
reading, writing, listening, speaking, and viewing. 
Reading 
The reading expected of students in this course 
ranges from popular literature (newspaper and maga- 
zine articles, short stories, novels) to research pub- 
lished in scholarly journals. While most of the 
significant reading will come from general texts, refer- 
ence texts, and review or summary articles, students 
should also be provided with opportunities to analyse 
popular literature (identifying possible biases and 
inaccuracies) and to read and assess scholarly 
reviews or research papers. Since students may be 
encountering scholarly literature for the first time, the 
teacher should choose the material carefully, at first 
leading students through an analysis and examina- 
tion of the items selected, then having them evaluate 


the articles in small groups or pairs, and finally asking 
them to summarize and evaluate their reading. 
Writing 

Students will be expected to be able to express their 
thoughts in written form. They should be able to for- 
mulate and write research questions and defend or 
refute opinions rationally and coherently. Practice in 
writing can be gained in many ways. Students can 
accumulate a folder of popular articles about the fam- 
ily at each stage of the family life cycle and prepare a 
written critique of some of the articles, using criteria 
learned in the course. Alternatively, they can capture 
the essence of a more scholarly article by rewriting it 
in popular form or as a news release. Several short 
written exercises, assigned throughout the year, will 
help prepare students for the major independent 
study project. Since the quality of the students’ writ- 
ing is a measure of the quality of their understanding 
and appreciation of the issues, it should be consid- 
ered in the evaluation of student achievement. 


Listening and Speaking 


Teachers can provide the maximum opportunity for 
students to develop listening and speaking skills by 
regularly assigning learning activities to be completed 
in small groups. Such activities can include various 
types of discussion, debates, interviews, classroom 
presentations, role playing, and other planned inter- 
actions with others both in the classroom and in the 
community. The ability to listen for ideas, pick out rel- 
evant details, detect points of view, and speak with 
clarity, conviction, respect, and confidence are to be 
encouraged. These are important and useful skills in 
family communication. Communication theory as 
applied to the family process should be both taught 
and practised at every relevant opportunity through- 
out the course. 


Viewing 

Today’s students acquire attitudes and values as well 
as information from audio-visual media. These media 
also require students to watch for ideas, pick out rele- 
vant details, detect points of view, and summarize 
key concepts; classroom and practicum activities 
should therefore include audio-visual material. Films, 
videos, and special television programs on topics rel- 
evant to the Canadian family can provide excellent 
opportunities for students to identify and discuss the 
many non-verbal messages contained in this 
material. 
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Independent Study Projects 


Students are expected to undertake a major inde- 
pendent study project that will be allotted 20 per cent 
of the final mark and will consume between 10 and 

15 hours of classroom learning time and a considerable 
amount of homework time. The independent study 
project is intended to allow each student to pursue 
one topic to a depth not possible in a broad course, 
gain experience in applying social science methodolo- 
gies in studies of the family, and demonstrate compe- 
tence in a learning activity combining self-direction 
with supervision. 

While an independent study project may consist 
of a comprehensive literature review, most students 
will also be expected to do some original data collec- 
tion based on a research question they have 
developed. 


Any research conducted by students will be non- 
statistical, since at this stage their grasp of variables 
and statistics will be limited. Nevertheless, students 
can gain experience in research methods, such as 
interviewing and administering questionnaires, using 
instruments they have developed with the teacher's 
guidance. They can then summarize the data thus 
produced and tentatively identify trends using such 
simple analytical methods as means and medians 
(although students must also be made aware of the 
limitations of non-statistical procedures). 


No student should be allowed to administer a 
questionnaire or use interview questions unless the 
instruments and subjects have been approved by the 
principal and the teacher. 


The 10 to 15 hours of classroom learning time can 
be used for: planning the project and consulting 
periodically with the teacher (this is a requirement); 
gathering information in the library or in the commu- 
nity; and reporting the results of the project. Long 
seminars or classroom reports of each student’s proj- 
ect should be avoided: instead, students can make 
ten- to fifteen-minute summary presentations. Time 
spent on planning, revising, writing, editing, and 
rewriting in consultation with the teacher is as pro- 
ductive a use of students’ time as the presentation of 
results. Ifless than 10 hours of class time are spent on 
the project, an excessive burden is placed on both 
teachers and students, forcing them to carry out the 
essential consultations for planning, editing, and 
rewriting outside class. However, if more than 
15 hours of class time are devoted to the project, the 
stringent content and process requirements of the rest 
of the course may be jeopardized. 








ES 
Sample Unit Development 


The following outline offers suggestions for the devel- 
opment of Unit 1, “Between Families: The Young 


Single”. It is presented as an example of the application 


of the policies and principles outlined for this course. 
The development of this unit should take approxi- 
mately twenty hours of class time. 





Specific tasks (8 hours): separation and individua- 
tion; career and lifestyle decisions; decisions about 
dating and sexuality; current patterns of mate selec- 
tion (terms, theories, recent changes) 


Teaching/Learning Strategies 


Resources 





— Students listen to a presentation by the teacher on 
research information and demographic data. 


— Using guidelines provided by the teacher, students 
analyse case studies of young singles from the per- 
spectives of theory and actual research results. 

— Students participate in a class discussion on the 
tasks of young singles led by the teacher. (Training 
in listening and speaking should be built into the 
process and objectivity should be emphasized.) 

— Students participate in small-group discussions on 
the tasks of young singles. (The teacher should 
introduce basic training in the group process.) 

— Students role-play situations involving one or more 
of the tasks of young singles. They then discuss 
their role playing. (The teacher should provide 
guidelines for both the role playing and the 
discussions.) 

— Students view a film, videotape, or television pro- 
gram and write a summary and critique of it using 
guidelines provided by the teacher. 

— In light of research information presented by the 
teacher, students write a critique of a popular mag- 
azine article on a task of the young single. 

— The teacher guides the students through an analy- 
sis of a fairly simple research article related to mate 
selection or some other young-single task, pointing 
out the typical components: an introductory 
review of the literature, the setting-out of a hypo- 
thesis or research question, the presentation of the 
collected data, discussion, and the presentation of 
conclusions and recommendations. 


— a well-organized vertical file of research informa- 
tion and articles from journals 

— reference texts on family development and 
exchange theory 

— census data 

— case studies provided or produced by the teacher 
as examples, using Canadian sources 


— references on communication skills 


— references on discussion techniques and the group 
process 


— references on role-playing techniques 


— afilm, videotape, or television program 
— references on methods of summarization 


— popular magazines or newspapers 
— references on critical writing 


— journals or texts of edited articles 
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Specific tasks (cont.) 





Teaching/Learning Strategies 


— Students prepare a simple questionnaire or set of 
interview questions related to young-single tasks, 
survey or interview a few peers, and summarize 
the data they have collected. 

— Students prepare specific questions for a guest 
speaker with special knowledge of or experience 
related to young singles. Students then participate 
in a group discussion of the guest’s visit in a subse- 
quent class. 


Historical perspective (4 hours): political, social, 
legal, and economic factors affecting the gradual 
development of the young-single stage 


eee ee ee eee 


Resources 


— references on questionnaire design and interview 
techniques 


— contacts in the community 





Teaching/Learning Strategies 


Resources 








— In pairs or in small groups, using references pro- 
vided by the teacher, students summarize and 
present to the class their findings on the nature and 
status of the young single in various historical 
periods. 

— Students view, summarize, and discuss pertinent 
films or television specials on a historical topic. 


Cultural perspective (3 hours): similarities and dif- 
ferences in the young-single stage among various 
Canadian ethnocultural groups, including different 
attitudes to men and women where questions of 
dependency, careers, dating, and sexuality are 
concerned. 


Teaching/Learning Strategies 


— Students listen to a lecture by the teacher or exam- 


ine research data and discuss the new information. 


— Students view and discuss films or videotapes 
showing the young-single stage in various cultural 
contexts. 

— Students listen to a panel of representatives of var- 
ious groups, who express their attitudes to young 
singles and explain the sores of the groups they 
represent. 


— reference texts on the family in the past 


— films, television programs, or videotapes 


Resources 


— articles, texts, or videotapes presenting Canadian 
cross-cultural research 
— films or videotapes 


— community contacts 
— representatives of various religious and/or ethno- 
cultural groups 


Selected issues (4 hours): cohabitation, teenage 
pregnancy 








Teaching/Learning Strategies 


Resources 





— The teacher guides students in summarizing theo- 
ries and research and demographic data. 

— Each student selects an issue and writes an essay 
following guidelines provided by the teacher. 


Future trends (1 hour): speculation on possible 
changes in the stage as a result of social, economic, 
and political changes 


Teaching/Learning Strategies 


— primary sources: current texts, articles, reports 
— demographic data 
— avertical file 


Resources 





— The teacher delivers a lecture outlining relevant 
information. 

— After the lecture, students form small groups to 
discuss possible developments in the future. 





— past and current data on developments, from 
which students can extrapolate possible future 
trends 
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Evaluation 


In keeping with the expectations of oacs, evaluation 
must be based on the assessment of cognitive abili- 
ties. Although the cognitive skills of analysis, syn- 
thesis, and evaluation all require knowledge, and 
although students are expected to base their critical 
thinking on acquired knowledge, they should rarely 
be evaluated solely on their ability to memorize. 
Thus, teachers should assess students’ ability to func- 
tion as learners at an advanced level as well as their 
accumulated knowledge about Canadian families 
within the framework of the family life-cycle theory. 


Students’ cognitive level should be evident from 
an evaluation of their reading, writing, listening, and 
speaking in class. Their development at the high 
affective levels can be ascertained through an assess- 
ment of their ability to recognize attitudes and value 
positions. (Although this skill is cognitive, it is 
directed towards the affective area.) The personal 
value development of the students must not influence 
the grade they receive, even though affective objec- 
tives have been delineated for the course and teachers 
are expected to direct learning activities towards the 
achievement of these objectives. 


As a guide for those who will be developing 
courses of study, figure 4 shows suggested time allo- 
cations for the introduction, the six units, and the 
major independent study project. For the introduction 
and the six units, each segment should be allocated a 
percentage of the final mark approximately propor- 
tional to the time allotted to it in the course of study. 


Class 
Course Content Hours 
Introduction (theories, definitions, D 
vocabulary) 
Unit 1: Between Families: The Young 20 
Single 
Unit 2: The Newly Married Couple 15 
Unit 3: The Family With Young 20 
Children 
Unit 4: The Family With Adolescents 20 
Unit 5: Launching 10 
Unit 6: the Family in Later Life 10 
Independent Study Project 10 
Total 110 hours 


Figure 4. Sample Allocation of Time and Marks for the OAC 


Figure 5 shows the percentages to be used to cal- 
culate the student's final mark: classwork, tests, and 
practicum experiences will combine to be worth 

50 per cent of the mark; a formal examination will be 
worth 30 per cent; and the major independent study 
project will be worth 20 per cent. 





Classwork 20% 
Practicum Experiences 15% 
Tests 15% 
Examination 30% 
Independent Study Project 20% 

100% 


Figure 5. Calculation of Final Mark 
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